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Incentives! 


Webster said that incentive is “inciting, encouraging 
and stimulating.” 


Our field men have many incentives—not only in lib- 
eral commissions, a retirement plan, standard and sub- 
standard participating policies for men, women and 
children, and health, accident and hospital policies, but 
also in persistency, app-a-week bonuses, production 
clubs and conventions. 





But the biggest incentive of all is the practical, 
friendly interest every home office employee, from the 
President down, takes in the production and personal 
problems of every field man. 
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Something Old 


S the time for issuance by the major life in- 

surance companies of policies promulgated 
under the provisions of the Guertin Law, and 
based on the new Commissioners mortality table, 
it seems timely to review some of the early prac- 
tices of American life insurance. 


Sheppard Homans, writing in The Spectator of 
1889, said that in 1855 American life companies 
were dependent almost entirely upon foreign 
tables of mortality. The Carlisle was the one 
held in highest repute. One of the major efforts 
of an actuary was to ascertain, by carefully col- 
lating the facts how nearly the actual mortality 
experienced in the company accorded with that to 
be expected by the English tables. 


In 1868 the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality based chiefly upon the statistics of the 
Mutual Life of New York, was first published. 
This table till now has been in constant use and 
has made a priceless contribution in raising the 
Tower of Protection to its present heighth. 
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flay Bour Christmas 
Be Merry! 
Dour New Year... 


Happy and 
Prosperous! 


Something New 


HE recent meeting of state supervising of- 

ficials was noteworthy from a life insurance 
standpoint by the absence of problems or criticism. 
True there was some discussion of the currently 
interesting definition of groups for insurance pur- 
poses. Some commissioners believe that group in- 
surance should be confined strictly to an employer- 
employee relationship by State law. Others feel 
that it is a proper decision for the industry, or 
individual company, to make. 

To advance another step acceptance by the 
public of the life insurance agent as of professional 
status, the agents’ associations have set forth 
effectively the wisdom of the agents qualification 
law. 

Neither a new group definition nor a new agents 
qualification law are immediately essential to 
the sound continuance of life insurance on the 
present high standard. Obviously the custodians 
of the peoples’ interests approve the present pat- 
tern of life insurance and, in so doing, recommend 
it as America’s first and last line of financial de- 
fense. 
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Christmas Chowht 


M AN transcends the animal kingdom through possession of that trinity of 

life—the memory, the understanding and the will. Thus he is enabled 
“to look before and after and pine for what is not.” it permits him to elevate his 
being and his thoughts beyond the material reverses which are ever the by-products 
of living and to enjoy to his capacity the nobler and better things of life. “Smiles 
on past misfortune’s brow soft reflections hand can trace, and o’er the cheek 
5 of sorrow throw a melancholy grace.” Misfortune never strikes so deeply into 
the soul of any of us that a recovery of mind and spirit is not effected by the 
first worthy distraction that crosses our path. 





! Because of this faculty, it is not amiss fervently to wish and anticipate that 
for all in the insurance business Christmas time will be one of joy and happiness. 
The tradition behind it is a symbol of greater joy and brighter prospects for the 
future of the human race. 
The recollections that Christmas wakens in each of us of days when the 
heart was light are lasting and sacred. They teem with love and affection of 
childhood. We live again those days of expectancy and of hope and of planning 
which always culminated in a fervor of excitement, when the first sunbeams brought 
us the news of Christmas morning. They are recollections of days gone by with 
those whose loved ones once we were, with their sacrifices well repaid by the joy 
! they gained in pleasing us. 
With these memories to enkindle our ambition and the knowledge that no 
obstacle has ever stood insurmountable in the path of human endeavor, it is certain 
that the will to do will be awakened and inspire insurance men to new achieve- 
ments. Filled with the expectancy of a future prosperity through the efforts of 
your own labor, there is no question but that the wishes of The Spectator for your 
Merry Christmas will be realized and the buoyancy once engendered will carry 
with enthusiasm into the New Year’s tasks. 
a 
Something Gorrowed Something “/rue 
 of- IFE assurance is for the rich man, because it PROPER compliment was paid insurance by 
anes preserves his wealth to his heirs. It is for by Florida’s Governor Caldwell at the Com- 
ism. | the poor man, because it provides the most simple missioners’ mid-winter meeting. In an accurate 
ntly means of future support to those for whose sup- appraisal of the present stature of insurance, and 
pur- | port he is to some extent responsible. its essential importance to the national economy, 
p i It is also good for the man of middle rank in he stated that the country’s stability was reflected 
ys! the business community as it continues, after his at once in the industry’s stability. 
ee ° ° ° 5 
, or arg — — ones are tg ~ ong = te There are very few lives in America that are 
> ee SS Se awe : not influenced financially and, in every other 
good for those who devote themselves to the serv- : , s 
OEE heen of chit end velinten: to the eelteia meted human relationship, by some insurance policy. 
onal le thy ead ce sie anymore i ‘ The ownership of billions of United States Bonds 
who, by the estate he can acquire through an as- iy ne: . 
orth ie > by companies in trust for millions of policyholders 
: surance on his life, will be able to bequeath, at 7 page a? 2 ans 
tion | the c] f hi ‘ saeltien: tien ith celina is an effective instrumentality in the upbuilding 
of s an a er rd r hg sitchen rye ‘“ of National Security, and guarantees peace and 
ents ier apn shane they tie > ey alge: - the continuance of that way of life which has 
hospital, or for the maintainance of other works i a ae 
to ; : marked America’s civilization. 
beneficial to mankind. 
the It may be said that there is no institution of Mindful of its importance to the public welfare, 
ans | the state which comes so closely home to every Mr. Caldwell warned insurance executives that 
pat- | man and woman as life assurance. It makes the they must accept the responsibilities this entails. 
end | poor rich, the discouraged hopeful and the af- Greater uniformity must be a goal. Mystery and 
de- | flicted to forget their afflictions —William Arthur uncertainty must be eliminated and the business 
Bliss. kept close to the people, he further advised. 
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to the father of young children, for he will understand the soundness of added 


ables the head of a growing family to provide enough money to bring up and 


this plan which provides adequate life insurance during the twenty-year period 


He’ll recognize the value of this exceptional protection offered at a price 
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LANG! The bell sounded and instantly the two 
» boxers came to the center of the ring. No shadow 

boxing here. This was a swift and furious battle 
between two well trained fighters. From the very 
beginning they went at it, hammer and tongs, and the 
speed and fury kept up for ten successive rounds. 
The crowd yelled for a knockout and the punches 
were aimed to annihilate each other. Neither fighter 
was holding back, each realized that the loss of this 
fight would mean elimination as contender for the 
championship. The fury of the fight convinced the 
onlookers that men could only attack each other so 
violently when spurred on by intense dislike for each 
other. 

Finally, the bell sounded at the finish, and the 
referee declared the fight a draw. To my amazement 
the two boxers were so delighted with the decision 
that they ran to the center of the ring and threw their 
arms around each other in sheer delight and to all 
appearances in a most friendly manner. What a para- 
dox! A fusillade of deadly blows followed by a final 
embrace. From battle to understanding was but a 
short step. Cloudburst then sunshine. What a trans- 
formation! 

Likewise, here we are after a year of worldly strife 
and struggle when Christmas suddenly brings men 
under it’s magic mantle of peace and abiding faith, 
though it be for only a short interval of time. It is the 
season that changes all struggles, griefs and quarrels 
of the past year into harmony with its joy, good 
tidings and inspired songs. The transformation brings 
concord out of strife. At the end of each calendar year, 
Santa Claus rings the bell and the fighting is over 
and, behold, opponents meet and embrace on this 
festive occasion. 

Spirits become buoyant. The luxury of kind feelings 
enters the hearts of all men everywhere. Tender con- 
sideration of others is enthroned King for a day. 
There is a universal willingness to forget unpleasant 
memories of the past year and saturate ourselves with 
gayety, vivacity and mental sunshine. Joy rules su- 
pPreme. Even rugged dispositions yield to the over- 
whelming pleasureableness of this annual jubilee. 
Harmony takes over the race of men who have the 
spirit of Christmas in their hearts. It is the season 
for kindling the fires of hospitality with the warmth of 
800d fellowship. 

Regrettable it is, indeed, that the spirit of Christ- 
Mas cannot be permanently established as a year- 
Tound attitude. Charles Dickens once passed the re- 
mark “I will honor Christmas in my heart and try 
to keep it all the year”. 

This surely would be the ideal—to have a con- 
tinual Christmas spirit so that the deepest sympathy 
and understanding will be permanently enshrined in 


world has grown old and weary with care and strife 
but when Santa Claus rings the bell on the doorstep 
of humanity, all hearts will respond with instant 
throbbing of hope and joy. When Mr. Claus comes to 
town, his spirit prompts us evermore to say “Begone 
dull care! On with the dance of life’ and so as the 
jubilee begins, the spirit catches on. Merriment and 
light-heartedness are in dual control as the holiday 
spirit pervades all men and willingly we fuse our 
deep feelings with all others. 

In the city’s most crowded streets and midst the din 
of strife, there arises an unspeakable desire to forget 
the rough edges of this hectic life and set at peace our 
troubled minds. Evil is cast out, and only the good 
remains within the range of memory. 

The great charm of Christmas is it’s simplicity. It 
appeals to everyone because everyone can understand 
it. The spirit needs no intellectual elevation. It’s roots 
are deeply imbedded in the heart. And when the heart 
understands, no ill feeling can long remain in that 
environment. This attitude is expressed in the lines: 

“So simple is, the heart of man 
So ready for new hope and joy 
Once more the man becomes a boy.” 

Days, and even weeks, before the arrival of Christ- 
mas we anticipate it’s coming. We gain inward 
strength from the subtle rapture of its expected de- 
lights. This mental sunshine not only warms the heart 
of a man but also all others who come in contact with 
him. The Christmas festivities with Santa Claus, and 
all its amusing hocus-pocus, help revive our youthful 
spirit. Bringing in the Yule logs, makes the fireside 
the center of a thousand charms. From it’s embers 
radiates all that is bright, helpful, beneficent, sym- 
pathetic and mutually desirable. A luxuriant feeling 
pervades the household. Life seems one pure delight. 
Only then do we realize how much deep feeling we 
have that is unemployed the year-round. Like flowers 
in the wilderness, that grow unseen, this profound 
friendly feeling would suffer the same fate, were it 
not for the annual arrival of Christmas which brings 
out the best in us. It is the annual restoration of love 
and kinship with all humanity. Each year as the 
calendar comes to an end, we are freshly inspired to 
attain, in spirit, that which appears unattainable—the 
fusion and blending of all human hearts into one 
common bond. 

Now, as Christmas approaches and the dawn of a 
New Year comes up, let us walk together resolutely 
with enfolded arms and steady pace, towards the 
highest goal of human attainment—the oneness of 
mankind. Thus will we enthrone the Christmas spirit 
as King—not for a day—but for every day, with one 
flag, one world and one brotherhood. 
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HE mid-winter meeting of the 
National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners concluded 

Thursday, Dec. 11, after five days 

of deliberation. Forty-four States 

were represented, as well as two 

Canadian provinces and Puerto 

Rico. But the industry was also 

fully represented, as the last count 

showed an aggregate attendance of 

838 executives. This heavy enroll- 

ment was accomplished, despite the 

fact that many of the stalwarts of 
former conventions were in notable 
absence. Some evidence of the new- 
ness of the registrants may be 
gathered from the fact that almost 

100 were applicants for member- 

ship in Pamunkey, the traditional 

social group of the association. 
To set forth the accomplishments 
of this meeting from a life insur- 





SETH B. THOMPSON 
NAIC President 
Insurance Commissioner 
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ance standpoint would make meager 
reading. Yet, there was no prob- 
lem that would not have been given 
full consideration by the commis- 
sioners, if the industry had sought 
legislative aid or department rul- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
gram was overloaded with discus- 
sions and meetings designed to give 
interested parties an opportunity 
to be heard prior to the formula- 
tion of committee reports. 

State officials lately seem too 
intent on visible and verbal evi- 
dence of their industry and devo- 
tion to duty, and so are prone to 
repetitious discussion, They are not 
content with submitted briefs from 
the business on current matters, but 
seek to have the arguments already 
made in writing supplemented by 
verbal arguments, which, being 
largely unprepared, are not as ef- 
fective, nor do they replace, the 
previously filed formal briefs. 
Five days of committee sessions, 
averaging six daily, with each meet- 
ing having three and four topics on 
the agenda—without recess from 
nine to five—are not as inducive to 
effieiency and progress as some of 
the commissioners seem to think. 

Expert focussing of attention on 
four or five subjects, whose deter- 
mination required forthright and 
decisive arguments to the end that 
a program might be evolved for 
convention action, and legislation 
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proposed to the several 
would have gone further forwar 
removing the bugaboo of Federé 
supervision than having a succe 
sion of committee chairman, actin 
like auctioneers, repeatedly solici 
those in attendance for time-wast 


ing reiterations of their oft-pre i Pr 
sented observations. ral le 
ather 


It is only fair here to say, les 
it seem this be unfair criticism 
that Messrs. Dineen of New Yori 
and Harrington of Massachusetts 
who appeared most often in the rolj 
of committee chairman, are two ¢ 
the hardest working, accomplishe 
and progressive supervisory official 
that we have observed in the mom 
than 25 years we have attende 
regularly the sessions of the com 
missioners’ association. As a mat 
ter of fact, they are such keen stl 
dents of the business of insurane 
and are so well prepared on th 
subjects they have in hand, tha 
not too many want to give casui 
unprepared opposing opinions. Bo 
seem interested in the continuan 
of State supervision, but both w 
derstand a new modus operandi} 
required to harmonize State reg 
lation with a modern expandif 
economy, and with it its new stati 
as a unit of commerce, and there 
fore within the orbit of Congré bed the 
sional, shall we say, observation. While 

In this connection, the views ® med a 
two of Florida’s leading citizet ; 
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MID-WINTER MEETING 
HELD IN MIAMI, FLA. 


Sy 7.9.4. Cullen 


Editor, The Spectator 





ROBERT E. DINEEN 
Superintendent, New York 






States Senator Spessard Holland and Gov- 
por Millard F. Caldwell are in- 
eresting. Strong opposition to Fed- 
pral regulation of the insurance in- 


forwari 
Feder 















succe 
 actinglustry was expressed by Senator 
: solici olland in a luncheon speech on 


onday, Dec. 8. 

“I personally believe that Fed- 
pral legislation would be harmful 
ather than helpful,” the Senator 
said, urging the insurance com- 
issioners to co-operate “so far as 
he law allows” in strengthening 
he insurance systems of the States. 
Under existing Federal legisla- 
ion he said, the 48 States have been 
Riven until June 30, 1948, to mod- 
brnize and strengthen their exist- 
Ing insurance regulatory laws. If 
hat is not accomplished, there is a 
real threat of Federal legislation 
n his opinion. 

Governor Caldwell stressed the 
mportance of insurance to the pub- 
ic welfare and warned State super- 
isors and company executives to 
be mindful of their responsibilities. 
teater efficiency and uniformity 
should be a constant goal. “Strive 
0 keep the mystery and uncertain- 
y out of this vital key to national 
stability,” he urged. The business 
bff insurance must be kept as close 
0 the people as possible. Neither 
he insured or the insurer can af- 
ord the luxury of centralization. 
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ion. , 
” While the SEUA decision, he said, 
iews ° 
citizen sed a new problem, the indus- 





try wisely has co-operated to meet 
the demands of Congress, with 37 
States enacting rating laws and 15 
Fair Trade practice acts. If the 
States want to continue to regulate 
insurance, he stated, they must pro- 
vide fair and intelligent regulation 
for the trend to centralization is 
fed by the failure of business and 
the States properly and efficiently 
to do the job. He cited the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding act, the SEC 
regulation and the California Tide- 
lands decision as evidence of such 
failures on the part of business and 
State government. 

National defense, said Governor 
Caldwell, was the principle devel- 
oped in the Tideland case, and this 
principle will permit the Federal 
Government to move in on private- 
ly-owned properties of all kinds, 
including insurance. You must 
fight, he concluded, to maintain the 
kind of business which justifies the 
retention of these rights. Service 
to the public is the unfailing key- 
stone. 


Model Qualifications Law 


Actually, there were few matters 
pertinent to life insurance which 
were on the convention agenda. 
One of these was the Qualification 
and License Law for life insurance 
agents, a model of which was pre- 
viously submitted by the NALU. In 
support of this bill, Mr. Ruther- 


organization, made 
which included 


ford, for his 
recommendations 
the following: 
“The National Association of Life 
Underwriters believes it is in the 
interest of the insuring public, the 
career life insurance agent, and the 
life insurance business as a whole 
that the insurance law of each State 
establish as the public policy of 
the State the responsibility of the 
Commissioner of Insurance to de- 
termine and pass upon the quali- 
fication of each applicant for a life 
insurance agent’s license and that 
such law establish a reasonable 
procedure as a basis for the exer- 
cise of this administrative respon- 
sibility. Basic in such a law, in 


our opinion, is the requirement that 
(Continued on Page 44) 





J. EDWIN LARSON 
NAIC Vice-President 
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EW Americans can even think 

of the approaching holidays 

without thinking of “A Christ- 
mas Carol” and its author, Charles 
Dickens particularly since 
the radio has made its recital an 
annual event in virtually every 
home from coast to coast. Still 
fewer, however, realize that he did 
write—one and only one—straight 
detective short story. Interestingly 
enough, it was also the first and 
only story that Dickens ever wrote 
for an American periodical. 

Since “Hunted Down” is a who- 
dunit based strictly on the plots of 
a “fiend” to defraud a “life assur- 
ance” company, THE SPECTATOR 
trusts that readers may welcome its 
publication at this time as a very 
special Christmas gift from the pen 
of one of England’s great authors. 
The accompanying _ illustrations, 
while drawn to depict scenes from 
Dickens’ “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,” serve admirably to set the 
stage for this Victorian melodrama. 


TATA LALLA MULL LALOR 


HE partition which separated 

my own office from our general 

outer office in the City was of 
thick plateglass. I could see through 
it what passed in the outer office, 
without hearing a word. I had it 
put up in place of a wall that had 
been there for years—ever since the 
house was built. It is no matter 
whether I did or did not make the 
change in order that I might derive 
my first impression of strangers, 
who came to us on business, from 
their faces alone, without being in- 
fluenced by anything they said. 
Enough to mention that I turned 
my glass partition to that account, 
and that a Life Assurance Office is 
at all times exposed to be practised 
upon by the most crafty and cruel 
of the human race. 

It was through my glass partition 
that | first saw the gentleman whose 
story I am going to tell. 

He had come in without my ob- 
serving it, and had put his hat and 
umbrella on the broad counter, and 
was bending over it to take some 
papers from one of the clerks. He 
was about forty or so, dark, exceed- 
ingly well dressed in black—being 
in mourning—and the hand he ex- 
tended with a polite air, had a par- 
ticularly wellfitting black kid glove 
upon it. His hair, which was ela- 
borately brushed and oiled, was 
parted straight up the middle; and 
he presented this parting to the 
clerk, exactly (to my thinking) as 
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By Charles Dickens 


if he had said, in so many words: 
“You must take me, if you please, 
my friend, just as I show myself. 
Come straight up here, follow the 
gravel path, keep off the grass, I 
allow no trespassing.” 

I conceived a very great aversion 
to that man the moment I thus saw 
him. 

He had asked for some of our 
printed forms, and the clerk was 
giving them to him and explaining 
them. An obliged and agreeable 
smile was on his face, and his eyes 
met those of the clerk with a 
sprightly look. (I have known a vast 
quantity of nonsense talked about 
bad men not looking you in the face. 
Don’t trust that conventional idea. 
Dishonesty will stare honesty out of 
countenance, any day in the week, 
if there is anything to be got by it.) 

I saw, in the corner of his eye- 
lash, that he became aware of my 
looking at him. Immediately he 
turned the parting in his hair to- 
ward the glass partition, as if he 
said to me with a sweet smile, 
“Straight up here, if you please. Off 
the grass!” 

In a few moments he had put on 
his hat and taken up his umbrella, 
and was gone, 

I beckoned the clerk into my 
room, and asked, “Who was that?” 

He had the gentleman’s card in 
his hand. “Mr. Julius Slinkton, Mid- 
dle Temple.” 

“A barrister, Mr. Adams?” 


Hunted 


Aown 


WN) Se eer 





ile 


“T think not, sir.” 

“I should have thought him 
clergyman, but for his having n@ood la 
Reverend here,” said I. bression 

“Probably, from his appearance,fhought 
Mr. Adams replied, “he is readingome at 
for orders.” e offer 

I should mention that he wore g I noti 
dainty white cravat, and daintyntroduc 
linen altogether. y frie 

“What did he want, Mr. Adams?fery ha 

“Merely a form of proposal, sitpy; the: 
and form of reference.” atter; 

“Recommended here? Did _hepred, pe 
say?” “I tho 

“Yes, he said he was recommend-pbservec 
ed here by a friend of yours. He “No,” 
noticed you, but said that as he haéfook in 
not the pleasure of your personajour re 
acquaintance he would not troubl@id not 
you.” fr. Sar 

“Did he know my name?” the e 

“Oh, yes, sir! He said, ‘There if I said 
Mr. Sampson, I see!’” ow h 

“A well-spoken gentleman, ap-#fend’s 
parently?” “T am 

“Remarkably so, sir.” m muc 

“Insinuating manners, apparent-perhaps, 
ly?” pniy, he 

“Very much so, indeed, sir.” ess; for 

“Hah!” said I. “I want nothing aprecious 
present, Mr. Adams.” vast n 

Within a fortnight of that day! le ther 
went to dine with a friend of minef / 2¢kr 
















a merchant, a man of taste, whi ith a | 
buys pictures and books, and thf? ‘® 
first man I saw among the company ,YOUr 
was Mr. Julius Slinkton. There he Oh de 
was, standing before the fire, will og 








ression of face; but still (I 
ought) requiring everybody to 
me at him by the prepared way 
e offered, and by no other. 

I noticed him ask my friend to 
troduce him to Mr. Sampson, and 
y friend did so. Mr. Slinkton was 
‘Fery happy to see me. Not too hap- 
iby; there was no over-doing of the 
atter; happy in a thoroughly well- 
red, perfectly unmeaning way. 

“I thought you had met,” our host 



















“No,” said Mr. Slinkton. “I did 
fook in at Mr. Sampson’s office, on 
our recommendation; but I really 
id not feel justified in troubling 
fr. Sampson himself, on a point 
the everyday routine of a clerk.” 
I said I should have been glad to 
ow him any attention on our 
iend’s introduction. 

“Tam sure of that,” said he, “anc 
m much obliged. At another time, 
-perhaps, I may be less delicate. 
nly, however, if I have real busi- 
ess; for I know, Mr. Sampson, how 
(Precious business time is, and what 
vast number of impertinent peo- 
pe there are in the world.” 

I acknowledged his consideration 
ith a slight bow. “You were think- 
g,” said I, “of effecting a policy 
Nn your life.” 

“Oh dear no! I am afraid I am not 
prudent as you pay me the com- 
liment of supposing me to be, Mr. 
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Sampson. I merely inquired for a 
friend. But you know what friends 
are in such matters. Nothing may 
ever come of it. I have the greatest 
reluctance to trouble men of busi- 
ness with inquiries for friends, 
knowing the probabilities to be a 
thousand to one that the friends will 
never follow them up. People are 
so fickle, so selfish, so inconsider- 
ate. Don’t you, in your business, find 
them so every day?” 

I was going to give a qualified 
answer; but he turned his smooth, 
white parting on me with its 
“Straight up here, if you please!” 
and I answered “Yes.” 

“T hear, Mr. Sampson,” he resum- 
ed presently, for our friend had a 
new cook, and dinner was not so 
punctual as usual, “that your pro- 
fession has recently suffered a great 
loss.” 

“In money?” said I. 

“No, in talent and vigor.” 

Not at once following out his al- 
lusion, I considered for a moment. 
“Has it sustained a loss of that 
kind?” said I. “I was not aware of 
lg 

“Understand me, Mr. Sampson. 
I don’t imagine that you have re- 
tired. It is not so bad as that. But 
Mr. Meltham—” 

“Oh, to be sure!” said I. “Yes! Mr. 
Meltham, the young actuary of the 
‘Inestimable.’ ” 
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“Just so,” he returned in a con- 
soling way. 

“He is a great loss. He was at once 
the most profound, the most ori- 
ginal, and the most energetic man I 
have ever known connected with 
Life Assurance.” 

I spoke strongly; for I had a high 
esteem and admiration for Meltham; 
and my gentleman had indefinitely 
conveyed to me some suspicion that 
he wanted to sneer at him. He re- 
called me to my guard by presenting 
that trim pathway up his head, with 
its infernal “Not on the grass, if. 
you please—the gravel.” 

“You knew him, Mr. Slinkton?” 

“Only by reputation. To have 
known him as an acquaintance or as 
a friend, is an honor I should have 
sought if he had remained in society, 
though I might never have had the 
good fortune to attain it, being a 
man of far inferior mark. He was 
scarcely above thirty, I suppose?” 

“About thirty.” 

“Ah!” he sighed in his former 
consoling way. “What creatures we 
are! To break up, Mr. Sampson, and 
become incapable of business at that 
time of lifel—Any reason assigned 
for the melancholy fact?” 

(“Humph!” thought I, as I looked 
at him. “But I won’r go up the 
track, and I wit go on the grass.”) 

“What reason have you heard as- 
signed, Mr. Slinkton?” I asked, 
pointblank. 
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“Most likely a false one. You 
know what Rumor is, Mr. Sampson, 
I never repeat what I hear; it is the 
only way of paring the nails and 
shaving the head of Rumor. But 
when you ask me what reason I 
have heard assigned for Mr. Mel- 
tham’s passing away from among 
men, it is another thing. I am not 
gratifying idle gossip then. I was 
told, Mr. Sampson, that Mr. Mel- 
tham had relinquished all his avo- 
cations and all his prospects, be- 
cause he was, in fact, broken-heart- 
ed. A disappointed attachment I 
heard — though it hardly seems 
probable, in the case of a man so 
distinguished and so attractive.” 

“Attractions and distinctions are 
no armor against death,” said I. 

“Oh, she died? Pray, pardon me. 
I did not hear that. That, indeed, 
makes it very, very sad. Poor Mr. 
Meltham! Ah, dear me! Lamentable, 
lamentable!” 

I still thought his pity was not 
quite genuine, and I still suspected 
an unaccountable sneer under all 
this, until he said, as we were part- 
ed, like the other knots of talkers, 
by the announcement of dinner: 

“Mr. Sampson, you are surprised 
to see me so moved on behalf of a 
man whom [| have never known, I 
am not so disinterested as you may 
suppose. I have suffered, and re- 
cently too, from death myself. I 
have lost one of two charming 
nieces, who were my constant com- 
panions, She died young — barely 
three-and-twenty; and even her re- 
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maining sister is far from strong. 
The world is a grave!” 

He said this with deep feeling, and 
I felt reproached for the coldness of 
my manner. Coldness and distrust 
had been engendered in me, I knew, 
by my bad experiences; they were 
not natural to me; and I often 
thought how much I had lost in life, 
losing trustfulness, and how little 
I had gained, gaining hard caution. 
This state of mind being habitual 
to me, I troubled myself more about 
this conversation than I might have 
troubled myself about a_ greater 
matter. I listened to his talk at 
dinner, and observed how readily 
other men responded to it, and with 
what a graceful instinct he adapted 
his subjects to the knowledge and 
habits of those he talked with. As, 
in talking with me, he had easily 
started the subject I might be sup- 
posed to understand best, and to be 
the most interested in, so, in talking 
with others, he guided himself by 
the same rule. The company was of 
a varied character; but he was not 
at fault, that I could discover, with 
any member of it. He knew just as 
much of each man’s pursuit as made 
him agreeable to that man in refer- 
ence to it, and just as little as made 
it natural in him to seek modestly 
for information when the theme was 
broached. 

As he talked and talked — but 
really not too much, for the rest of 
us seemed to force it upon him—I 
became quite angry with myself. I 
took his face to pieces in my mind, 
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On the very next day but one I 
ied it if was sitting behind my glass parti- 
h againg sion, as before, when he came into 
rately; § the outer office, as before. The mom- 
ast the§ ont | saw him again without hear- 
er. “The ing him, I hated him worse than 
d myselif ever. 

- to pa It was only for a moment that I 
niddle ¢ had this opportunity; for he waved 
nyself # 1i, tight-fitting black glove the in- 
him?” stant I looked at him, and came 





that th straight in. 

po " “Mr. Sampson, good day! I pre- 
ppareni sume, yOu see, upon your kind per- 
3 mission to intrude upon you. I don’t 
anger y . a ‘ P 

e it a keep my word in being justified by 
mystery business, for my business here—if I 
where 4 ™2Y 5° abuse the word—is of the 
key wil slightest nature. 


I asked, was it anything I could 
assist him in? 

“I thank -you, no. I merely called 
to inquire outside whether my dila- 
tory friend had been so false to him- 
self as to be practical and sensible. 
But, of course, he has done nothing. 
I gave him your papers with my 
own hand, and he was hot upon the 
intention, but of course he has done 
nothing. Apart from the general 
human disinclination to do anything 
that ought to be done, I dare say 
there is a specialty about assuring 
one’s life. You find it like will- 
making. Peopie are so superstitious, 
and take it for granted they will 
die soon afterwards.” 

“Up here, if you please; straight 
up here, Mr. Sampson. Neither to 
the right nor to the left.” IJ almost 
fancied I could hear him breathe 
the words as he sat smiling at me, 
with that intolerable parting exactly 
opposite the bridge of my nose. 

“There is such a feeling some- 
times, no doubt,” I replied; “but I 
don’t think it obtains to any great 
extent.” 

“Well,” said he, with a shrug and 
a smile, “I wish some good angel 
would influence my friend in the 
right direction. I rashly promised 
his mother and sister in Norfolk to 
see it done, and he promised them 
that he would do it. But I suppose 
he never will.” 

He spoke for a minute or two on 
indifferent topics, and went away. 

I had scarcely unlocked the draw- 
ers of my writing-table next morn- 
ing, when he reappeared. I noticed 
that he came straight to the door in 
the glass partition, and did not 
pause a single moment outside. 

“Can you spare me two minutes, 
my dear Mr. Sampson?” 

“By all means.” 

“Much obliged,” laying his hat 
and umbrella on the table; “I came 
early, not to interrupt you. The fact 




















is, I am taken by surprise in refer- 
ence to this proposal my friend has 
made.” 

“Has he made one?” said I. 

“Ye-es,” he answered, deliberate- 
ly looking at me; and then a bright 
idea seemed to strike him—‘“or he 
only tells me he has. Perhaps that 
may be a new way of evading the 
matter. By Jupiter, I never thought 
of that!” 

Mr. Adams was opening the 
morning’s letters in the outer office. 
“What is the name, Mr. Slinkton?” 
I asked. 

“Beckwith.” 

I looked out at the door and re- 
quested Mr. Adams, if there were a 
proposal in that name, to bring it in. 
He had already laid it out of his 
hand on the counter. It was easily 
selected from the rest, and he gave 
it me. Alfred Beckwith. Proposal to 
effect a policy with us for two thou- 
sand pounds. Dated yesterday. 

“From the Middle Temple, I see, 
Mr. Slinkton.” 

“Yes. He lives on the same stair- 
case with me; his door is opposite. I 
never thought he would make me 
his reference though.” 


“It seems natural enough that he 
should,” 

“Quite so, Mr. Sampson; but I 
never thought of it. Let me see,” 
He took the printed paper from his 
pocket. “How am I to answer all 
these questions?” 

“According to the 
course,” said I. 

“Oh, of course!” he answered, 
looking up from the paper with a 
smile; “I meant they were so many. 
But you do right to be particular. 
It stands to reason that you must be 
particular. Will you allow me to use 
your pen and ink?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And your desk?” 

“Certainly.” 

He had been hovering about be- 
tween his hat and his umbrella for 
a place to write on. He now sat 
down in my chair, at my blotting- 
paper and inkstand, with the long 
walk up his head in accurate per- 
spective before me, as I stood with 
my back to the fire. 

Before answering each question 
he ran over it aloud, and discussed 
it. How long had he known Mr. 
Alfred Beckwith? That he had to 


truth, of 
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calculate by years upon his fingers. 
What were his habits? No difficulty 
about them; temperate in the last 
degree, and took a little too much 
exercise, if anything. All the 
answers were satisfactory. When he 
had written them all, he looked 
them over, and finally signed them 
in a very pretty hand. He supposed 
he had now done with the business. 
I told him he was not likely to be 
troubled any further. Should he 
leave the papers there? If he pleas- 
ed. Much obliged. Good morning. 

I had had one other visitor before 
him, not at the office, but at my own 
house. That visitor had come to my 
bedside when it was not yet day- 
light, and had been seen by no one 
else but my faithful confidential 
servant, 

A second reference paper (for we 
required always two) was sent 
down into Norfolk, and was duly 
received back by post. This, like- 
wise, was satisfactorily answered in 
every respect. Our forms were all 
complied with; we accepted the pro- 
posal, and the premium for one year 
was paid. 


For six or seven months [ saw no 
more of Mr. Slinkton. He called 
once at my house, but I was not at 
home; and he once asked me to dine 
with him in the Temple, but I was 
engaged. His friend’s assurance was 
effected in March, Late in Septem- 
ber or early in October I was down 
at Scarborough for a breath of sea- 
air, where I met him on the beach, 
It was a hot evening; he came to- 
ward me with his hat in his hand; 
and there was the walk I had felt 
so strongly disinclined to take in 
perfect order again, exactly in front 
of the bridge of my nose. 


He was not alone, but had a young 
lady on his arm. 

She was dressed in mourning, and 
I looked at her with great interest. 
She had the appearance of being 
extremely delicate, and her face was 
remarkably pale and melancholy; 
but she was very pretty. He intro- 
duced her as his niece, Miss Niner. 

“Are you strolling, Mr. Samp- 
son? Is it possible you can be idle?” 

It was possible, and I was strol- 
ling. 

“Shall we stroll together?” 

“With pleasure.” 

The young lady walked between 
us, and we walked on the cool sea 
sand, in the direction of Filey. 

“There have been wheels here,’ 
said Mr. Slinkerton,. “And now I 
look again, the wheels of a hand- 
carriage! Margaret, my love, your 
shadow without doubt!” 
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“Miss Niner’s shadow?” I repeat- 
ed, looking down at it on the sand. 

“Not that one,” Mr. Slinkton re- 
turned, laughing. “Margaret, my 
dear, tell Mr. Sampson.” 

“Indeed,” said the young lady, 
turning to me, “there is nothing to 
tell—except that |] constantly see 
the same invalid old gentleman at 
all times, wherever I go. I have 
mentioned it to my uncle, and he 
calls the gentleman my shadow.” 

“Does he live in Scarborough?” I 
asked, 

“He is staying here.” 

“Do you live in Scarborough?” 

“No, I am staying here. My uncle 
has placed me with a family here, 
for my health.” 

“And your shadow?” said I, smil- 
ing. 

“My shadow,” she answered, smil- 
ing too, “is—like myself—not very 
robust, I fear; for J lose my shadow 
sometimes, as my shadow loses me 
at other times. We both seem liable 
to confinement to the house. I have 
not seen my shadow for days and 
days; but it does oddly happen, oc- 
casionally, that wherever I go, for 
many days together, this gentleman 
goes. We have come together in the 
most unfrequented nooks on this 
shore.” 

“Is this he?” said I, pointing be- 
fore us. 

The wheels had swept down to 
the water’s edge, and described a 
great loop on the sand in turning. 
Bringing the loop back towards us, 
and spinning it out as it came, was 
a hand-carriage, drawn by a man. 

“Yes,” said Miss Niner, “this real- 
ly is my shadow, uncle.” 

As the carriage approached us and 
we approached the carriage, I saw 
within it an old man, whose head 
was sunk on his breast, and who was 
enveloped in a variety of wrappers. 
He was drawn by a very quiet but 
very keen-looking man, with iron- 
grey hair, who was slightly lame. 
They had passed us, when the car- 
riage stopped, and the old gentle- 
man within, putting out his arm, 
called to me by my name. I went 
back, and was absent from Mr. 
Slinkton and his niece for about five 
minutes, 

When I rejoined them, Mr. Slink- 
ton was the first to speak. Indeed, 
he said to me in a raised voice be- 
fore I came up with him: 

“It is Well you have not been 
longer, or my niece might have 
died of curiosity to know who her 
shadow is, Mr. Sampson.” 

“An old East India Director,” said 
I. “An intimate friend of our 
friend’s, at whose house [J first had 


the pleasure of meeting you. A cer. 
tain Major Banks. You have hearg 
of him?” 

“Never.” 

“Very rich, Miss Niner; but very 
old, and very crippled. An amiable 
man, sensible—much interested in 
you. He has just been expatiating 
on the affection that he has observed 
to exist between you and your 
uncle.” 

Mr. Slinkerton was holding his 
hat again, and he passed his hand 
up the straight walk, as if he him- 
self went up it serenely, after me. 

“Mr. Sampson,” he said, tenderly 
pressing his niece’s arm in his, “our 
affection was always a strong one, 
for we have had but few near ties, 
We have still fewer now. We have 
associations to bring us _ together, 
that are not of this world, Mar- 
garet.” 

“Dear uncle!” murmured _ the 
young lady, and turned her face 
aside to hide her tears. 

“My niece and I have such re- 
membrances and regrets in common, 
Mr. Sampson,” he feelingly pur- 
sued, “that it would be strange in- 
deed if the relations between us 
were cold or indifferent. If I remem- 
ber a conversation we once had to- 
gether, you will understand the 
reference I make. Cheer up, dear 
Margaret. Don’t droop, don’t droop. 
My Margaret! I cannot bear to see 
you droop!” 

The poor young lady was very 
much affected, but controlled her- 
self. His feelings, too, were very 
acute. In a word, he found himself 
under such great need of a restora- 
tive, that he presently went away, 
to take a bath of sea-water, leaving 
the young lady and me sitting by a 
point of rock, and probably presun- 
ing—but that you will say was a 
pardonable indulgence in a luxury 
—that she would praise him with 
all her heart. 

She did, poor thing! With all her 
confiding heart, she praised him to 
me, for his care of her dead sister, 
and for his untiring devotion in her 
last illness. The sister had wasted 
away very slowly, and wild and 
terrible fantasies had come over het 
toward the end, but he had never 
been impatient with her, or at 4 
loss; had always been gentle, watch- 
ful, and self-possessed. The sister 
had known him, as she had known 
him, to be the best of men, the 
kindest of men, and yet a man of 
such admirable strength of charac- 
ter, as to be a very tower for the 
support of their weak natures while 
their poor lives endured. 


“Tt shall leave him, Mr. Sampson, 
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very soon,” said the young lady; “I 
know my life is drawing to an end; 
and when I am gone, I hope he will 
marry and be happy. I am sure he 
has lived single so long, only for my 
sake, and for my poor, poor sister’s.” 

The little hand-carriage had made 
another great loop on the damp 
sand, and was coming back again, 
gradually spinning out a slim figure 
of eight, half a mile long. 

“Young lady,” said I, looking 
around, laying my hand upon her 
arm, and speaking in a low voice, 
“time presses. You hear the gentle 
murmur of that sea?” 

She looked at me with the utmost 
wonder and alarm, saying, 

“Yes!” 

“And you know what a voice is 
in it when the storm comes?” 

“Yes!” 

“You see how quiet and peaceful 
it lies before us, and you know what 
an awful sight of power without 
pity it might be, this very night!” 

“Yes!” 

“But if you had never heard or 
seen it, or heard of it in its cruelty, 
could you believe that it beats every 
inanimate thing in its way to pieces, 
without mercy, and destroys life 
without remorse?” 

“You terrify me, sir, by 
questions!” 


these 


To save you, young lady, to save 
you! For God’s sake, collect your 
strength and collect your firmness! 
If you were here alone, and hem- 
med in by the rising tide on the 
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flow to fifty feet above your head, 
you couid not be in greater danger 
than the danger you are now to be 
saved from.” 


The figure on the sand was spun 
out, and straggled off into a crooked 
little jerk that ended at the cliff 
very near us. 

“As J am, before Heaven and the 
Judge of all mankind, your friend, 
and your dead sister’s friend, I sol- 
emnly entreat you, Miss Riner, with- 
out one moment’s loss of time, to 
come to this gentleman with me!” 

If the little carriage had been less 
near to us, I doubt if I could have 
got her away; but it was so near 
that we were there before she had 
recovered the hurry of being urged 
from the rock. I did not remain 
there with her two minutes. Cer- 
tainly within five, I had the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of seeing her— 
from the point we had sat on and 
to which J] had returned—half sup- 
ported and half carried up some 
tude steps notched in the cliff, by 
the figure of an active man. With 
that figure beside her, I knew she 
was safe anywhere. 

I sat alone on the rock, awaiting 
Mr. Slinkton’s return. The twilight 
was deepening and the shadows 
were heavy, when he came round 
the point, with his hat hanging at 
his button-hole, smoothing his wet 
hair with one of his hands, and 
picking out the old path with the 
other and a pocket-comb. 

“My niece not here, Mr. Samp- 





son?” he said, looking about. 

“Miss Niner seemed to feel a chill 
in the air after the sun was down, 
and has gone home.” 

He looked surprised, as though 
she were not accustomed to do any- 
thing without him. 

“I persuaded Miss Niner,” I ex- 
plained. 

“Ah!” said he. “She is easily per- 
suaded—for her good. Thank you, 
Mr. Sampson; she is better within 
doors. The bathing-place was far- 
ther than I thought, to say the 
truth.” 

“Miss Niner is very delicate,” I 
observed. 

He shook his head and drew a 
deep sigh. “Very, very, very. You 
may recollect my saying so. The 
time that has since intervened has 
not strengthened her. The gloomy 
shadow that fell upon her sister so 
early in life seems, in my anxious 
eyes, to gather over her, ever dark- 
er, ever darker. Dear. Margaret, 
dear Margaret! But we must hope.” 

The hand-carriage was spinning 
away before us at a most indecorous 
pace for an invalid vehicle, and 
was making most irregular curves 
upon the sand. Mr. Slinkton, notic- 
ing it, said: 

“If I may judge from appearances, 
your friend will be upset, Mr. Samp- 
son,” 

“It looks probable, 
said I. 

“The servant must be drunk.” 

(Please turn to Page 55) 
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MASS MERCHANDISING 


LUUNGUUNNL LTA mE 


Top executives accept Editor Cullen’s 


invitation to discuss pros and cons of mass 


distribution of life insurance. 


Respondents almost without exception are in favor 


of limitation rather than extension of 


the field for group life underwriting. All 


feel that a thorough study under competent 


supervision is step in right direction. 


JOHN S. THOMPSON 
President, Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 


We are strongly in accord with 
the general principles outlined by 
Mr. Jul B. Baumann in his talk at 
the recent annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention and em- 
phasized by Mr. Leroy A. Lincoln 
in his letter of Nov. 25, 1947. 

A tremendous proportion of the 
life insurance in force in the world 
is carried by the citizens of the 
United States, Great Britain and 
British Dominions. These countries 
have grown great on their belief 
in individualism and free enter- 
prise, and one feature of that belief 
is the recognition of the value of 
life insurance in the promotion of 
personal financial security. 

It is the agency system of the 
United States and Canadian com- 
panies, however, which distinguishes 
operations on this continent from 
those, for example, in Great Britain. 
One result is that there is some- 
thing like $180 billions of insur- 
ance in force in the United States 
as compared with, say 4 or 5 billions 
of pounds sterling (say, $20 billions) 
in Great Britain: approximately 
$1,250 per capita in the United 
States versus about 100 pounds per 
capita in Great Britain. 

The essence of the agency system 
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is personal service, the close contact 
between salesman and_ prospect. 
Anything which abridges or 
weakens that contact impairs the 
forces which have made American 
life insurance great and strong. 

We have regarded group insur- 
ance, based upon the employer-em- 
ployee relationship, as a legitimate 
activity for life companies. It offers 
an employer an opportunity to dis- 
charge a potential moral or general 
obligation to his employees and, at 
the same time, impresses upon the 
latter the value and importance of 
life insurance protection. Such in- 
surance, however, cannot properly 
be other than a minimum amount 
of personal protection, related rather 
directly to the obligation above 
mentioned. The field for special per- 
sonal solicitation is still open, and 
it is usually a rich one. 

The wholesale insurance of groups, 
whose chief common tie is an 
identity of vocation or profession, 
goes far beyond the field of group 
insurance as primarily conceived. 
Not only is the salesman’s personal 
service by-passed effectively, but 
the heterogeneity of such groups 
may produce underwriting and 
actuarial problems of a_ serious 
nature, perhaps unsolvable prob- 
lems, and may constitute a depart- 
ure from that general equity which 


should be the first concern of 7, 
insurance management. 


We hope that the tendency to 
over-develop the group idea can be 
arrested, and that nothing will be 
done to quench the vitality of the 
forces which have made the Ameri- 
can agency system so effective. 


* * * 


M. ALBERT LINTON 


Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia 
INCE the question of broad- 
ening the base of group life 
insurance is being studied by 
a committee of very competent men 
in the life insurance business, I 
think it would be a mistake for in- 
dividuals to begin to express their 
opinions in advance of the appear- 
ance of the report of the committee. 
My own individual concern is 
that, in considering any develop- 
ments in the life insurance business, 
we do not sanction those which 
lessen the importance of the service 
of the individual agent to his client. 


President, 


’ Adjusting policies to the needs of 


policyholders, and keeping them 
adjusted under changing conditions, 
is a technical business and requires 
adequate service by trained under- 
writers. To the extent that mass 
coverage decreases the probability 
that this service will be rendered, 
the more undesirable it is. 

Life insurance that is _ not 
properly adjusted to the needs of 
the policyholder is very expensive 
insurance, no matter what the cur- 
rent net cost may be. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 


President, Bankers National Life, 
Monéclair 

I find it very difficult to give my 
whole-hearted support to the prin- 
ciple that the agency system is 
absolutely essential to the life in- 
surance business and at the same 
time give support to the theory or 
practice of extending group bene- 
fits beyond the limit of employer- 
employee relationship. Present day 
society is so set up that practically 
every individual enjoys some rela- 
tionship with other individuals that 
could make him or her eligible for 
group benefits under the concept 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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OF LIFE INSURANCE 


MMOH NMI MA 


~ 
AM glad to be asked for an opin- 


| ion on the influence of mass cov- 

erage on insurance underwriting. 
It is a subject on which my asso- 
ciates and I have some very definite 
views and I am enclosing some re- 
marks on the subject which I hope 
may be of interest. 

In any consideration given this 
subject of mass coverage one should 
never forget that the interest of the 
insuring public comes ahead of all 
others, including the companies’ and 
agents’. Both companies and agents 
must remember that the public is 
our customer. Unless we serve it 
wisely and adequately, we risk los- 
ing its patronage and our own ex- 
cuse for existence. 

The agents and the American 
agency system merit a lot of credit 
and commendation for the results 
they have achieved. Being human, 
however, they can hardly claim per- 
fection nor the full accomplishment 
of every possible goal. The modest 
amounts of average coverage per 
capita and per family bear eloquent 
testimony that there is still a large 
uninsured public. That means an 
economic value that is uninsured. 
No one should place obstacles in the 
way of supplying protection to both 
the under-insured and the uninsured 
members of society. Both the in- 
dividual underwriters of ordinary 
insurance and those who sell group 
life can raise those averages. With- 
in wide limits, they can do so si- 
multaneously, without hampering 
each other’s efforts. 

In California during the first nine 
months of 1947 some 16,504 death 
claims on ordinary insurance pol- 
icies were paid for a total of $45% 
million. Four thousand and twenty- 
five more death claims, involving 
over $9 million, were paid on group 
policies. If it could be ascertained, 
it would be interesting to observe 
what proportion of those 4,025 group 
certificate holders were included in 
the 16,504 deceased persons who left 
ordinary insurance. Even though 
we may be unable to ascertain the 
exact figure, there is a reliable cri- 
terion at hand. 

In my own company a review of 
one year’s group death claims re- 
vealed that, on all cases involving 
less than $5,000 per life, 40% of the 
certificate holders died without any 
other life insurance. Among the 
holders of certificates from $5,000 


Dwight L. Clarke, president of the Occidental 


Life of Los Angeles and immediate past 


president of the American Life 


Convention, champions the cause of broadening 


the base of group life operations. 


Reaction and recommendations of the life committee 


of the National Association of Commissioners 


will be found on Page 32 of this issue. 


to under $10,000 the percentage was 
25.7%. On all cases involving more 
than $10,000 per life it was 12.5%. 
The over-all percentage was 38.6%. 
A comparison we made with a re- 
view conducted by one of the larg- 
est Eastern companies that writes 
group disclosed a variance of only 
2% from our figures. 

Do the N.A.L.U. spokesmen ser- 
iously maintain that their members 
would sell ordinary insurance to all 
these people, if they were not cov- 
ered by group insurance? Rather 
do some of us believe that the 
underwriters could more easily sell 
them because of such group cover- 
age. Again and again, we have 
found that a man once insured under 
any type of life policy is more re- 
ceptive to the idea of additional 
protection. 

It seems to me that the restriction 
of group coverage to the employer- 
employee relationship is a backward 
social step. Is it wise for life in- 
surance to make moves that might 
well seem reactionary at a time 
when the world is so socially con- 
scious and when democracy is forced 
to prove its superior ability to pro- 
vide happiness and security for our 
people? I do not favor just any and 
every type of group coverage aris- 
ing out of membership in all sorts 
of loose-knit occasional associations. 


In too many cases they are basic- 
ally unsound from an underwriting 
viewpoint. But what is unsound, 
anti-social or contrary to the real 
interests of the N.A.L.U. in permit- 
ting a Labor Union, for instance, to 
purchase group insurance on the 
lives of all of its members (and per- 
haps insuring them as well against 
disability) and pay the premiums? 

The employer-employee definition 
is not broad enough to cover a great 
many of these unions. The building 
trades, and many other crafts, either 
change employers continually as 
they move from one completed job 
to another, or they work in shops 
too small to qualify for group in- 
surance. Is it not in the public’s 
interest that these workers be in- 
sured? Are they not more stable 
members of society because of such 
insurance? Is not the chance of 
their families becoming public 
charges correspondingly lessened? 
It is easy to see how many persons 
and classes are benefited when such 
union members are insured, but I 
am unable to see who is actually 
hurt. I have asked this question 
many times in discussions with 
underwriters and N.A.L.U. repre- 
sentatives and have never received 
a definite answer. They have 
seemed to agree with me, but the 
next time mass coverage came up 
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for discussion they returned to their 
old “employer-employee” line! Is 
this really in the interests of either 
the underwriters or the public? 
Speaking of unions, I am con- 
vinced that any reasonably well- 
conducted labor organization that 
has once tasted the benefits of life 
insurance protection through group 
coverage on its members is not go- 
ing to relinquish the same without 
strenuous protest. Neither are those 
not yet covered likely to accept 
quietly any restrictions on their 
right hereafter to insure their mem- 


bers. Is it not apparent that should 
such restrictions be adopted, 
whether by legislation or other 


means, those who are responsible 
for such a limitation will have 
opened the door wide to State or 
Federal life insurance? 

Unions are here to stay. They 
constitute one of the most effective 
pressure groups in politics. If free 
enterprise, so called, denies them the 
service or is prevented from ren- 
dering it by law they are going to 
demand it from the State in one 
form or another. Does the N.A.L.U. 
want to encourage the establishment 
of a State or Federal bureau that 
will offer life and accident insur- 
ance to labor union members? If 
such an agency is established, who 
doubts that it will also be prepared 
to cover any of the rest of the pub- 
lic? Free enterprise so far as the 
life and accident insurance business 
is concerned will then have com- 
mitted hari-kari. 

There is another field of wide 
social service which I regret to see 
the N.A.L.U. attempt to restrict. 
That is creditors’ group insurance. 
Every effort was made by its spokes- 
men to restrict the amount of this 
insurance to $2,500, although a com- 
promise to the extent of $5,000 was 
accepted in the group definition 
adopted by the insurance commis- 
sioners. Some of us approved a top 
limit of at least $10,000 so as to in- 
clude instalment real estate and 
mortgage loan indebtedness. This 
is admittedly a new field but a num- 
ber of successful groups are already 
operating in it. When we consider 
the present shortage of housing and 
the way in which the high cost of 
residential construction aggravates 
that situation, it certainly seems in 
the interest of the public that every 
possible economy in housing costs 
should receive our cordial support. 

It is far from a happy situation 
that a man may, against great ob- 
stacles, provide a home for his fam- 
ily only to have it lost to them on 
his untimely death because with 
all the other financial burdens put 
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upon him he was unable to carry 
sufficient insurance protection to pay 
off the mortgage in the event of his 
death. Coverage for amortized 
mortgage loans can be offered at 
approximately one-half the cost of 
individual policies. Spelled out that 
certainly means that a large number 
of home owners would have life in- 
surance protection by the group 
method who can not have it the 
other way. 

Here again some statistics will 
help our thinking. An examination 
of a large group of FHA loans has 
disclosed that in age group twenty to 
fifty the average insurance in force 
was not enough to discharge the 
mortgage, in the event of the bor- 
rower’s death. In addition a sub- 
stantial block of farm loans were 
examined for the same purpose. 
These were small loans of $5,000 and 
less. In the age group twenty to 
thirty 43% had no life insurance, in 
the age group thirty to forty 33% 
had no life insurance, in the age 
group forty to fifty 41% had no life 
insurance and in the age group fifty, 
and over, 56% had no life insur- 
ance. 

I do not believe the N.A.L.U. 
could have realized the condition 
revealed by these figures when they 
publicly moved to restrict the 
amount of group coverages for 
mortgage protection. Is it in the 
public interest that such a large 
class of borrowers be denied pro- 
tection at the lowest possible cost? 
Here again does not this public in- 
terest come ahead of that of either 
the companies or agents? 

State or Federal life and accident 
insurance substitutes for the present 
legal reserve system are not the 
only alternatives that could threaten 
us if we adhere too blindly to the 
alleged sanctity of the employer- 
employee relationship. Employee as- 
sociations, unions and otherwise, 
might well adopt self-insured plans, 
or conceivably they might decide 
to organize insurance carriers of 
their own. Such vehicles might ac- 
complish the social objectives of 
present group insurance, but their 
financial involvement, because of 
lack of experience or unorthodox 
procedures, could bring discredit to 
the whole institution of life and 
accident insurance. 

I feel sure that a public life in- 
surance bureau or the promotion of 
self-insured plans are not the targets 
at which the N.A.L.U. is aiming, but 
they are what their shafts are going 
to hit, if they insist too strongly 
on the “employer-employee” limits 
on group insurance. 


- MASS MERCHANDISING 
(Continued from Page 16) 


of group relationship which is now 
being advanced in some quarters. 

It is my belief, and that belief is 
shared by the other officers of this 
company, that the individual agent 
is not only a legitimate part of our 
business but a very necessary part. 
We doubt the wisdom of those ex- 
tensions of the group coverage 
principle which go beyond the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. The 
only exception so far brought to 
our attention and of which we ap- 
prove is that covering debtors under 
short term loans where the cover- 
age is limited to the amount of re- 
maining indebtedness at time of 
death. 


* a * 


PETER MACGREGOR FRASER 


President, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Hartford 

In my opinion the interests of the 
insuring public have been, and will 
continue to be, best served by the 
American agency system. In view 
of this opinion, I would be opposed 
to extension of mass coverage into 
fields which are better served by 
the individual underwriter. 


HARRISON L. AMBER 
President, Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 


I think the policy of our company 
on the subject of disregarding em- 
ployer-employee_ relationship in 
group insurance is best stated in 
a letter to Mr. Lloyd H. Feder, 
president of the Ohio Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

This letter is written in response 
to one from Mr. Feder received to- 
day. 

Dear Mr. Feder: 

I am in receipt of your letter, the 
statement of the Ohio Underwriters’ 
position and the resolution on the 
subject of group insurance in refer- 
ence to employer-employee rela- 
tionship. 

Our company does not write group 
insurance, but unless the trend to 
disregard employer-employee rela- 
tionship ceases, we will be forced to 
proceed at once to develop a group 
department. As a matter of fact 
we have put it on our agenda for 
serious consideration next year. 

I agree with you that the Ameri- 
ean Agency system has made us, 
by wide margin, the best insured 
nation in the world. To pursue the 
practice of disregarding employer- 
employee relationship in the sale 
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of group insurance strikes at the 
very heart of the agency system. 
If this idea is allowed to grow, it 
means that we must all engage in 
group insurance and employ men 
who can go out and organize groups 
of men and women who are willing 
to be insured under a group con- 
tract. 

It seems to me that this idea 
destroys the principle of thrift in 
life insurance. Since regular group 
insurance contains no cash value, 
the policy holder ceases to save 
money through his insurance. I am 
afraid this money would not be 
saved anywhere else. Many men 
have said that the values in their 
life insurance had saved them from 
many distressing circumstances. I 
do not believe the policyholder is 
best served by making group in- 
surance so wide-spread. 

I commend your association for 
the step which it has taken and I 
hope that other life underwriters 
organizations will do likewise. 


* * * 


RANKIN BURNS 


President, Southern Life of Georgia, 
Atlanta 

Responding to your letter of the 
25th, our company takes the posi- 
tion that any company has the right 
within legal limitations to write 
group insurance, according to their 
own judgment. 

However, in past years I have 
written groups not having the em- 
ployer-employee relationship, and 
I do not recall a single such case 
that operated satisfactorily, and I 
would not think of writing such a 
case today. 

In my judgment, this is not a 
matter requiring too much legisla- 
tion. It should be solved by the 
companies, the commissioners and 
the various other life insurance 
organizations co-operating on a 
mutual basis for the public good. 


* 2 * 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT 
President, Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 


I have your letter of November 
25th requesting me to submit an 
article on the problem of mass 
coverage for the insurance business. 

Although this company is not one 
of the group insurance selling com- 
panies, we feel that mass coverage 
of life insurance lays itself open 
to considerable danger to the insur- 
ing public; but, by the very nature 
of our company, this is bound to be 
our thought. We base our entire 
Sales and training of our field men 
on the theory that life insurance is 
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HOBBS HEADS NALU MASS 
DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 


HILIP B. HOBBS, immediate 

past president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and agency manager for the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society in 
Chicago, has been named by Presi- 
dent Jul B. Baumann as chairman 
of the association’s committee on 
mass distribution. 

Other members of the committee 
are: C. Vivian Anderson, C.L.U., 
agent, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; 
David B. Fluegelman, C.L.U., agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York 
City; O. A. Krebs, general agent, 
Aetna, New York City; W. Ray 
Moss, chairman, NALU’s committee 
on state law and legislation and gen- 
eral agent, Connecticut Mutual, 
Louisville. President Baumann and 
Executive Vice-President James E. 
Rutherford are ex-officio members 
of the committee. 

The need for more intensive study 
of mass distribution was stressed by 
Mr. Baumann in his address to the 
American Life Convention in Chi- 
cago in October and, again, when 
he appeared as a speaker on the 
program of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
there in November. In both ad- 
dresses he extended an invitation 
to the ALC, LIAMA and LIAA to 
join NALU in such a study. 

LIAMA immediately accepted the 
invitation and has announced its 
committee, which is headed by Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual. The two groups 
met in Chicago on November 14 
and held another meeting in New 
York on December 15. 

In announcing the personnel of 
the committee, Mr. Rutherford said: 
“It appears that in the interest of 
the insuring public, the companies 
and life underwriters, immediate 
and thorough research into this mat- 
ter of mass distribution is impera- 
tive. Facts are necessary to deter- 
mine the extent to which the various 
forms of mass distribution of life 
insurance give the public the serv- 
ice to which it is entitled. Obviously, 
we are interested in determining 
the probable effect of these plans 
upon the welfare of the career un- 
derwriter who is himself vitally 
important to the welfare of the in- 
suring public. 
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a personal matter, and anything of 
such importance to a man’s financial 
picture as life insurance should re- 
ceive considerable personal thought 
and service. The great amount of 
money and effort that we spend in 
training our agents to serve and 
service the public on life insurance 
matters would naturally be wasted 
if they received their insurance 
under one blanket contract with 
no thought to their individual 
problems. 

I realize, also, that under group 
coverage a great many people re- 
ceive life insurance that might not 
obtain it otherwise; but the ques- 
tion is always an unanswered one 
as to whether they receive the 
proper amount and proper kinds of 
life insurance. 

If, in view of the fact that we 
we do not sell group insurance, 
you would still care to publish my 
views on this, it is perfectly agree- 


able to me. 
a - = 


ALLEN MAY 
President, Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis 

In common with most executives 
of American life insurance com- 
panies, I share the highest regard 
for my friend, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
as the chief executive of the lead- 
ing American company, who has 
capably builded himself into that 
responsibility by an accomplishing 
career, beginning humbly in the 
insurance department of the State 
of New York. In common with 
most executives also, I share the 
highest regard for the proposals of 
the president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters as 
the selected spokesman and leader 
for the field organization. 

It was my privilege to hear Jul 
Baumann’s address at the American 
Life Convention and to read Mr. 
Lincoln’s forthright replying letter 
in the journals. Having had some 
experience with the attempted sell- 
ing of group life insurance cover- 
age to professional groups with 
broader common basis than common 
professional occupations, independ- 
ently supervised and administered, 
and having some personal ex- 
perience with efforts to successfully 
group life insurance 
coverage to insured persons with 
no other common basis than em- 
ployment while members of local 
branches of the same _ national 
union, where such employment was 
controlled and administered by 
widely divergent corporate or in- 
dividual employers, I feel there is 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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EALTH seems to be one of 

those qualities, like happiness, 

which people seldom find ex- 
cept when they are looking more 
or less furiously for something else. 
Yet there is a perennial interest in 
studying the facts as to mortality 
in the United States, if only so that 
we can apply more intelligently the 
facilities at our disposal for provid- 
ing longer and fuller lives for the 
people. At present, there is a stim- 
ulating rivalry among the states, 
each one setting forth its particular 
advantages as attractions to pros- 
pective migrants from other areas. 
New Jersey mentions its hundreds 
of miles of sea-beaches; Minnesota, 
its ten thousand lakes and Colorado 
boasts of its high elevation and ac- 


cess to ultra-violet light in larger 
proportions than elsewhere. 
In 1942 the crude death rate in 


Arkansas was 8.0 per 1,000 and less 
than in any other State, even though 
all races were included. This was 
naturally seized upon by some of 
the local citizens as a fact of first 
importance, especially as many life 
insurance companies had long re- 
garded Arkansas as subject to ex- 
cess mortality from malaria, dysen- 
tery and other causes. The low 
death rate was partly due to the 
low average age of the people, 
which in 1940 was 248 years as 
against 33.0 in California. There 
was also some evidence of under- 
recording of deaths, especially in 
certain rural areas. A careful anal- 
ysis of the completeness of birth 
registration, carried forward by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, showed 
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that in 1940 Arkansas births were 
recorded in 86% of cases in urban 
areas and 71‘ in rural areas. Each 
of these was the second lowest of 
any state in the Union. 

In order to place all the States on 
a uniform basis as to age, the Census 
Bureau has prepared age-adjusted 
death rates, and for white lives in 
1940. On this basis—which does not 
make any correction for under-reg- 
istration of deaths—Arkansas’ death 
rate is the eighth lowest of any 
State. We do not have precise fig- 
ures as to under-statement of 
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deaths. The most extreme view 
would be to assume the same per- 
centage of error as for births. On 
that basis Arkansas’ death rate for 
white people in 1940 places it 36th 
in the ranking, i.e., 35 other States 
had a lower mortality. The true 
facts are probably somewhere be- 
tween these two positions. This sit- 
uation illustrates the difficulties in 
learning the true facts, even in such 
an advanced and well organized 
country as the United States. 

Chart A shows for each State the 
death rate of white lives in 1940, 
standardized for age on the basis of 
the age distribution of the total pop- 
ulation of the United States in 1940. 
It will be observed that the lowest 
rate, 7.9 per 1,000, is in South 
Dakota, and that the nine states 
with lowest mortality are all in the 
central area, and chiefly north cen- 
tral. These are about as far away 
as possible from the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. This is of especial 
interest because some distinguished 
authorities believe that areas in the 
U. S. near sea-coasts are generally 
healthier than those far removed 
from the sea. 

Chart B includes adjustment for 
under-recording of deaths, assuming 
that it was proportionately equal to 
that for births. This probably over- 
adjusts, and yet the general appear- 
ance of the two charts is rather sim- 
ilar. Oregon and Conrecticut have 
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WALTER G. BOWERMAN 


now come into the group of nine 
leading States; and the southeast is 
in the most backward group, in 
which it so often appears in studies 
of vital and economic data. The 
truth is probably somewhere be- 
tween Charts A and B. 

Upon studying these charts one 
might be led to believe that the 
States with lowest mortality are 
those which are least urbanized. But 
this does not seem to be a satisfac- 
tory explanation. The correlation 
coefficient between the mortality in 
Chart A and percentage of urban 
population in each State is .15, 
which is very low and only 1% 
times its probable error. 

A much more significant relation- 
ship has come to my attention as a 
sequel to correspondence with a re- 
tired chemical engineer. He states 
that where horses and cows are 
raised, the manure acts like an am- 
monia generator, constantly giving 
off alkaline vapors, and everyone 
knows that ammonia smelling salts 
will revive a fainting person. On 
the other hand, industrial areas give 
off sulphuric acid fumes from the 
millions of tons of coal that are 
consumed; automobile exhaust gases 
add to the acid reaction and the 
bad effect upon the health of the 
people. 

Although several friends agreed 
with me that there was still plenty 
of fresh air to go around, I decided 


to try out this theory bw some stat- 
istics. For each State I noted the 
number of livestock and compared 
them with the number of people. 
For our purpose (a) ten swine, (b) 
ten sheep and (c) 100 chickens were 
taken in each case as equivalent to 
a horse or a cow. Only cows kept 
for milk were counted, as cattle on 
the range 50 miles away would not 
fit into the theory. The modified 
total of livestock in 1944 divided by 
ihe numbers in the human popula- 
tion is shown in Chart C, which in- 
cludes also the similar data for the 
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Canadian Provinces. It will be noted 
that the North-Central States lead 
and that no coastal State is to be 
found among the 20 foremost States. 
The leading State is South Dakota, 
which stood in first place also on 
both Charts A and B. The ten lead- 
ing States appear in Table 1. 

South Carolina is the only State 
among the last ten in column (2) 
as well as column (1). But the cor- 
respondence is distinctly closer in 
column (3). Not only are five 
States among the last ten but two 
others are adjacent numbers, The 
State most out of line is Connecticut, 
followed by Massachusetts. 

The correlation ratio is high on 
either basis. When only age is al- 
lowed for, the correlation is .59, 
which is 9 times the probable error. 
When adjustment is made for under- 
registration of deaths as well as for 
age, the correlation ratio, .39, is five 
t'mes the probable error. 

The similar figures are available 
for Canada where death rates are 
adjusted for age only. The correla- 
tion coefficient is .75, eight times the 
probable error. The three leading 
Provinces as to livestock per 1,000 
people are Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and Manitoba, and the three with 
lowest human mortality are Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and Alberta. 
In each listing Prince Edward Island 
ranks fourth. 

These rather impressive figures 
and charts may seem to give con- 
siderable comfort to the adherents 
(if one may use the plural) of the 
ammonia theory. If the frequent in- 
haling of ammonia fumes leads to 
such low death rates,:then the un- 
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Tablet 


Rank as to 

Livestock per 

State 1,000 Humans 
South Dakota ....... 1 
ED Sienndedaces 2 
North Dakota ........ 3 
 Uvtuatewaxeuaaes 4 
EE er ee 5 
eee 6 
gE eee 7 
DEE cope Ane cate 8 
. 9 
. ia ee 10 

Average Rank ..... 5.5 
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(2) (3) 
Rank as to Rank as to 
Mortality Mortality 
(Adjusted for Age (Adjusted for 
& Understatement) Age Only) 
1 1 
10 il 
4 2 
6 4 
13 17 
2 3 
16 15 
3 6 
7 8 
28 34 
9.0 10.1 
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It will be observed that seven 
States are among the first ten in 
both columns (1) and (2) and that 
six are similarly situated in col- 
umns (1) and (3). The only State 
markedly out of line is Vermont, 


which despite its small population 
and hilly contour has more cows 
than the combined total for Mass- 
achusetts, Rhode Island and Conn- 
ecticut. Data for the other end of 
the scale appear in Table 2. 
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“Valle (1) 


Rank as to 
Livestock per 


(2) (3) 
Rank as to Rank as to 
Mortality Mortality 
(Adjusted for Age (Adjusted for 


State 1,000 Humans & Understatement) Age Only) 
DEY seicwiutawa 39 31 45 
Ee ee 40 19 31 
South Carolina ...... 41 47 42 
Pennsylvania ........ 42 33 44 
2} oe 43 29 41 
I et oe eras oa ciac 44 34 37 
Connecticut ......... 45 8 13 
New Jersey .......... 46 22 38 
Massachusetts ....... 47 16 24 
Rhode Island ........ 48 23 39 

Average Rank ..... 43.5 26.2 35.4 
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fortunate inhabitants of big cities, 
surrounded as they are by the wrong 
kind of air to breathe, would mere- 
ly need to purchase and use small 
bottles of ammonia water. Inci- 
dentally, the popular name for this 
—spirits of hartshorn—reveals its 
animal origin in the horn of the 
hart or stag. 

Reference to Chart C, where 
Florida ranks very low, shows that 
Ponce de Leon was unfortunate in 
the locality where he sought the 
“fountain of youth.” He _ should 
have gone further west—in fact, 
northwest! Now we see that, as re- 
gards longevity, the true horn of 
plenty (cornucopia) is the horn 
which yields ammonia water to re- 
vive those who are faint and weary! 
Perhaps now we can see true wis- 
dom in the practice of our grand- 
mothers in carrying a vial of smell- 
ing salts in the reticule (handbag), 
Can it be that the greater longevity 
of women than men has arisen from 
the fact that those of our grand- 
fathers who lived in cities were not 
also equipped with smelling salts 
as a substitute for the life-giving 
fumes of the barnyard? As Charles 
Lamb pointed out in his famous es- 
say, it is not necessary to burn the 
house down every time one wants 
to enjoy roast pig! But our chem- 
ical engineer sees no levity in all 
this and asks how else to explain 
these substantial correlations, if not 
upon the ammonia hypothesis. 

Several explanations come to mind 
and probably no one by itself would 
suffice: (1) Where livestock are 
raised there is a wholesome coopera- 
tion with Nature and reliance upon 
Nature. Metaphysics takes its proper 
place and does not so complete- 
ly act as a substitute for the things 
which are according to Nature. (2) 
In the areas which are too hot and 
humid to raise livestock the climate 
is not so good for humans either. 
(3) The ancient ideal “Mens sana 
in corpore sano” (healthy mind in 
healthy body) has substantial foun- 
dations in a stock-raising area. (4) 
By trying to retain health in his 
animal flocks the individual avoids 
too introspective a preoccupation 
with his own health. “He who loses 
his life shall find it”; sublimation, 
in more technical language! The 
mind has few opportunities to de- 
velop like an in-growing toe-nail. 
(5) The individual does not become 
a narrow specialist, but requires a 
working knowledge of a wide range 
of subjects, such as the veterinarian 
science, chemistry, botany, horticul- 
ture, accounting, mechanics. (6) 
The diet of people in a stock-raising 
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area is probably year in and year 
out more substantial and balanced 
than that of people in other areas. 
When meat-shortages affect other 
sections due to transportation fail- 
ures or scarcity, those who live near 
the source of supply are usually 
better nourished than are the others. 

If there is anything of general sig- 
nificance in the relationships set 
forth akove between (a) the pos- 
session of livestock and (b) low 
human mortality in the United 
States and Canada, the statistics of 
other countries should show similar 
results. By good fortune I have 
the bcok “Nippon” by T. Yano and 
K. Shirasaki (Tokyo: 1936). The 
principal author was president of 
the Actuarial Society of Japan and 


also Fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. The authors pre- 
sented a table comparing the 


amount of livestock held in each of 
11 countries per 100 of human pop- 
ulation in 1933. They used a series 
of equivalents in terms of cattle, as- 
suming one cow equivalent to one 
and one-half horses, or four swine 
or six sheep or ten goats. The table 
did not deal with poultry. Their 
table is given below with the addi- 
tion of the crude human death rates 
in 1926 as revealed in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. (Table 3) 

Although it would be desirable to 
obtain much more refined statistics, 
the figures in Table 3 are useful as 
straws in the wind, at least. The 
country with the largest amount of 
livestock is New Zealand and it is 
also definitely the country with low- 
est human mortality. In both char- 
acteristics Australia ranks clearly in 
second place. Of the four leading 
countries in livestock, three (New 
Zealand, Australia and Canada) are 
also among the four with lowest 
mortality. Of the four lands with 
smallest relative amount of live- 
stock three (Russia, Japan and 
Italy) are among the four with high- 
est human death rates. When the 
eleven countries are considered to- 
gether the correlat'on coefficient is 
10, seven times its probable error. 
This is rather similar to the rela- 
tionship found above for the Prov- 
inces of Canada. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, in 
discussing physical resources, states: 
“Land that is too rough for culti- 
vation may support vast herds of 
cattle, sheep and goats. Thus live- 
Stock serves as a useful balance 
wheel in the mechanism of human 
nutrition. Famine rarely occurs in 


areas where livestock is abundant.” 
This quotation seems appropriate to 
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CHART D 


our problem. The phrase “balance 
wheel” stands forth as significant. 
A large part of the population of 
Asia seems affected by religious 
fanaticism and ignorance which in 
their results decidedly shorten the 
usual span of life. The conven- 
tional diet in much of Asia is one 
which modern nutritional science 
characterizes as definitely “unbal- 
anced.” The recurrent famines, epi- 
demics and wars in India and China 
have over many centuries condi- 
tioned the people to a high birth 
rate as a means of keeping the race 
from extinction. As so often hap- 
pens, the high birth rate is accom- 
panied by a high death rate. A 
lifecycle becomes established which 
is at many points quite different 
from that common in the Anglo- 


Table 3 
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Saxon countries which cover four 
out of five leaders of Table 3. 
Some further analysis of the fig- 
ures in Table 3 may be of interest. 
The list of eleven countries omitted 
all of continental Asia, all of Africa, 
many of the lesser lands in Europe 
and all: of South America except 
Argentina. Yet those 11 countries 
include 32% of the human popula- 
tion of the world and about 41% 
of the livestock. For the world as 
a whole the modified total of live- 
stock is 45 for every 100 people— 
about the same as for Germany. For 
the 11 countries the figure is 58% 
and for the rest of the world, 38%. 
These calculations assume that the 
estimate of world population of live- 
stock is correct as given in the Brit- 
annica under “Food Supply of the 


i wit 


Modified Ratio of Livestock to Human Population: 1933 


Assumed equivalents: 1 cow=1'% horses=4 swine=6 sheep=10 goats 


Rank Crude Rank 
as to In terms Death as to 
Livestock Country Cattle Horses Swine Sheep Goats of Cattle Rate: 1926 Death 
per 1000 = Rate 

1 N. Zealand 280 20 40 1,853 0 612 8.7 1 

2 Australia 194 27 18 1,710 1 501 9.4 2 

3 Argentina 282 87 33 389 49 425 14.9 7 

4 Canada 83 37 35 32 0 122 11.4 3 

5 U. S. A. 52 10 41 41 0 75 11.7 5 

6 France 37 7 16 24 3 50 17.5 9 

7 Germany 30 5 36 5 4 43 11.9 6 

8 Russia 23 9 7 30 0 36 30.0 11 

9 Britain 19 2 8 57 0 32 11.6 4 

10 Italy 17 2 8 25 4 24 16.8 8 

11 Japan 2 2 1 0 3 4 21.2 10 
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World.” That estimate was 580 mil- 
lion cattle, 140 million horses, mules 
and asses, 200 million swine, 860 
million sheep and goats, and 60 
milion camels and buffaloes. Some 
of these figures may be too small, 
particularly since in many countries 
the owners of livestock hide them 
from the tax-collector and probably 
also fom the census taker. 

There have been many compari- 
sons of mortality in urban and rural 
areas, but the emphasis of the pres- 
ent paper upon livestock discrim- 
inates between two kinds of rural 
life. This approach leads to much 
higher correlations than the former 
methods of comparison. The north 
central states which predominate in 
livestock raising have a distinctly 
lower death rate than do the south- 
eastern states, although both are es- 


able GF Rank as to 
ww / Mean Normal 
Yearly 
State or Province Temperature 
Saskatchewan 1 
Manitoba 2 
Alberta 3 
Quebec 4 
North Dakota 5 
Prince Edward Id. 6 
New Brunswick 7 
Ontario 8 
Wyoming 9 
Minnesota 10 
Average Rank 5.5 


In each set of ranks by mortality 
there are 6 areas among the first 
ten as to low temperature. A fact 
which is not revealed by this table 
is that among the lowest death 
rates there are seven Provinces of 
Canada before a State appears 
(South Dakota). This must give 
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Rank as to 


“alle S Mean Normal 
Yearly 
State Temperature 
South Carolina 48 
Oklahoma 49 
Arizona 50 
Arkansas 51 
Alabama 52 
Mississippi 53 
Georgia 54 
Texas 55 
Louisiana 56 
Florida 57 
Average Rank 525 
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sentially rural. This fact leads to 
the next comparison, namely, be- 
tween death rates and the mean 
yearly normal temperature of each 
state. In general, temperatures vary 
with latitude but there are varia- 
tions due to mountain ranges and 
other causes; see Chart D. 

The death rate of white people in 
1940 as adjusted for age and under- 
recording of deaths (Chart B) was 
compared with the normal long- 
range yearly temperature of the 
States and Provinces (Chart D). In 
this study the nine Provinces of 
Canada are included as well as the 
48 States of the U. S., making 57 jn 
all. The correlation coefficient is 
.74 which is 18 times its probable 
error and thus highly significant. 
The leading area in both sets of 
data is Saskatchewan, with a death 


Rank as to Rank as to 
Mortality Mortality 
(Adjusted for Age (Adjusted 
and Understatement) for Age Only) 

1 1 

4 4 

2 2 

16 18 

12 9 

6 6 

13 15 

5 5 

20 21 

10 13 

8.9 9.4 


pause to those many Americans who 
have been deceived by national ad- 
vertising into the belief that their 
country is supreme in practically 
everything. Before further discus- 
sion, let us see the data for the ten 


warmest States; as set forth in 


Table 5. 
JIVLUTTIOOULVOULUUUAQNUOUN: Ui | 
Rank as to Rank as to 
Mortality Mortality 
(Adjusted for Age (Adjusted 
and Understatement) for Age Only) 
56 51 
23 14 
57 57 
45 16 
49 47 
39 31 
50 43 
47 45 
51 52 
42 44 
45.9 40.0 
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rate of 6.7 per 1,000 and a yearly 
mean temperature of 33°. At Re. 
gina, the capital, the average tem. 
perature is 63° in July and 5° F. in 
January. But for the present pur. 
pose the range in temperature from 
month to month is ignored. When 
the death-rates are adjusted for age 
only (Chart A), the correlation co- 
efficient is .58, which is 10 times its 
probable error. The ten leading 
areas as to low temperature appear 
in Table 4 with their rank on each 
basis as to death-rates. 

When both adjustments are made 
in mortality, there are five States 
among the ten of highest death rate 
—South Carolina, Arizona, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Louisiana. The 
one marked exception is Oklahoma. 
When correction is made for age 
only, there are three States on the 
list among the ten of highest tem- 
perature and mortality. The rela- 
tionship between mortality and tem- 
perature is evidently closer at the 
cool end of the data than at the 
warmer or subtropical end. 

Tentative explanations of these 
remarkable relationships are sev- 
eral. They may be designated as 
(a) ozone, (b) electricity, (c) selec- 
tive migration and (d) the salutary 
effect of cold. The first three of 
these were elaborated in a different 
connection by Dr. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington in his distinguished book, 
“The Mainsprings of Civilization” 
(1945) published by John Wiley & 
Sons, New York. The reader will 
be well advised to refer to that book 
for an extended discussion under 
these headings. A few brief ex- 
tracts may be presented here for 
convenience. 

(a) Ozone: “Atmospheric ozone in 
extremely small amounts, one part 
in twenty or thirty million of air. 
is known to be a most effective 
physiological stimulant. It gives to 
the air the delightful quality known 
as freshness. Practically every kind 
of air that is considered especially 
desirable has more than the average 
amount of ozone. Thus it appears 
to be a genuine stimulant to health 
and especially to mental alertness 
In warm, moist regions the ozone 
largely disappears before it reaches 
the earth’s surface. This appears to 
be one of the reasons why tropical 
air is enervating. By midwinter the 
concentration of ozone in the fal 
north has reached a high level. In 
summer, too, the amount at high 
latitudes is still large. This may be 
one reason why crops which escape 
frost grow luxuriantly in high lati- 
tudes, giving yields rer acre that 
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are almost unparalleled elsewhere.” 

(b) Electricity: “Ozone and at- 
mospheric electricity are closely re- 
lated to each other. Electrical ef- 
fects tend to be concentrated in 
zones surrounding the magnetic 
poles, and probably over great land 
masses more than over oceans. It 
geems almost certain that storms on 
the earth are connected with the 
storminess of the northern parts of 
poth North America and Asia. 
Sometimes in Canada storms and 
sun spots vary together, and some- 
times in opposite fashion, but in 
poth relationships the agreement is 
equally good.” 


(c) Migration: “A great truth as 
to difficult migrations is expressed 
in an old saying: ‘The cowards never 
started; the weak ones died on the 
way. Migration is systematically 
accompanied by selection. The more 
difficult the migration the greater 
is the selection. The less competent 
both physically and mentally are 
gradually eliminated. The com- 
bined action of the laws of migra- 
tion has been one of the major fac- 
tors in history.” 


(d) Cold: In Time magazine (Feb. 
24, 1947) under Medicine there was 
a synopsis of work done by Doctors 
Crossman and Allen in their chilling 
experiments. “Cold is a preserva- 
tive and an anesthetic; it slows me- 
tabolism, kills pain, halts the spread 
of infection. When a gangrenous 
leg was packed in ice, no other 
anesthetic was needed; the danger 
of death from shock was greatly re- 
duced and the leg healed better and 
quicker. Sometimes the refrigera- 
tion technique, by allowing time for 
drugs and other treatment to take 
effect, even saves the leg from am- 
putation. The results of using ice- 
bag anesthesia on blood clots, burns 
and various injuries have been 
phenomenal. A patient’s hand, 
crushed to a pulp, was miraculously 
restored. A patient’s finger, almost 
cut off, was packed in ice until the 
doctor got there, and then success- 
fully sewed back on.” 

The lowest death rates in North 
America are in the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada, as has been indicated 
above. The people in that area 
benefit from the ozone and atmos- 
pheric electricity so prevalent there; 
they come as a rule from stock care- 
fully selected by extended migration 
and they are the beneficiaries of the 
cool climate. The people in the 
north-central States share these 
800d qualities in a slightly lower 
degree, and their low death rates 
are in harmony with that fact. 
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PASSING. 
JUDGMENT 





by 
Aalsey OD. 
DJosephion 


C. L. U. 


SUGGEST that you put the following quotations and events into 

| your date-guessing machine and see what comes out. The correct 

answers listed at the end of the column should convince you that 
everything that is good and sound was not necessarily crammed into 
the last five years... . 

(1) “Partnership insurance is coming to be as much a necessity of 
business as fire insurance.” 

(2) “As a general rule, no man is appointed an agent except with 
the express understanding that all other occupations are to be dis- 
continued, and his time devoted exclusively to the service of the 
company . . In the selection and instruction of agents, the officers 
have procured the services of men of character, industry and zeal.” 

(3) “Many agents lessen their efficiency and usefulness by talking 
tables and plans—by long discussions or explanations . . This is 
bad practice.” 

(4) “I divide my work into what I term prospecting and closing. 
I make it a rule to see an average of seven mena day .. . Never force 
yourself upon a man when he is busy; get him to name a time when 
you may submit your proposition. Leave a wedge open so you can 
come back.” 

(5) The Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, started a salary plan for new 
agents. : 

(6) “Don’t talk too much. Remember, your object is to insure men, 
not to answer all arguments and objections that can be raised. If 
a man shows a disposition to argue, give him a chance; the probabili- 
ties are that his own talk will put him in a better humor than 
yours will.” 

(7) “Buying Motives: (a) Protect his family against want; (b) Shield 


himself against business reverses; (c) Improve his credit; (d) Get 
peace of mind.” 
(8) “Memorandum of commissions paid in one year: Massachusets 


Agency—$55,390.00; New York City Agency—$46,769.00.” 
(9) The first life insurance company national advertising campaign. 
(10) “Cultivate a pleasant way of talking life insurance. Strike at 
centers and source of influence. It is steady work that counts, not 
lucky strokes.” .. . 


ANSWERS 


(1) Eastern Underwriter, 1909. (6) New York Life, 1880. 
(2) New York Life, 1863. (7) Trade Journal, 1854. 
(3) Trade Journal, 1870. (8) New York Life, 1866. 
(4) 1904—Author Unknown. (9) Phoenix Mutual, 1923. 
(5) 1919. (10) Ecuitable, 1871. 
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Mutual Benefit Life; Elizabeth C. Stevens, secretary-treasurer, / 
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UDLEY DOWELL, dynamic 

vice-president of the New York 
Life, was elected president of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association at its annual meeting 
in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, last month—a meeting which 
not only recognized the need for 
more extensive research in _ the 
agency end of the business. . . but 
proceeded forthwith to do some- 
thing about it. 

Without a single murmur. of pro- 
test, attendants at the executive ses- 
sion enthusiastically went on record 
as favoring a substantial raise in 
dues to finance the expansion of its 
activities. Apparently members were 
unanimous in their opinion that the 
companies would realize handsome 
dividends from such an investment. 
Balloting on the necessary change 
in the constitution is being left open 
until December 15. 

Registrations this year reached an 
all-time peak of 526, as contrasted 
with 457 in,1946, the erstwhile high. 
Record-breaking too was the num- 
ber of company presidents attracted 


to the meeting. Top management 
came to consider ... and stayed to 
cheer . . . the constructive ideas 


developed and presented during the 
course of an exceptionally interest- 
ing and practical program. 

A roster of established, prominent 
speakers, including an exceptional 
number from outside the life insur- 
ance business, bolstered the pro- 
gram at every busy session. In ad- 
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Left to right: Lee Cannon, agency vice-president, Western Life; 
William R. Davis, II, director of ordinary agencies, Commonwealth 
Life; Roger Hull, vice-president, Mutual Life of New York; M. Allen 
Anderson, director of ordinary agencies, Texas division, American Na- 


tional. 
@ 


dition an institutional discussion 
forum was held for the first time, 
with Charles J. Zimmerman, As- 
sistant managing Director of the 
Association, presiding. Dudley 
Dowell, vice-president of New York 
Life and president elect, was chair- 
man of the forum. 

Among the principal topics 
brought up for viewing by this pro- 
cedure were mass insurance, pen- 
sions and social security for life 
underwriters, the disinterested at- 
titude of some college students 
toward a career in life insurance, 
and the general subject of agents’ 
compensation speaking at the 
Wednesday morning session, Reese 
H. Taylor, president of the Union 
Oil Company of California, said, 
“We’ve only just begun to master 
the techniques of living happily to- 
gether with our employees. We've 
learned a lot about things, but we 
know very little about people.” It 
is in this direction that Mr. Taylor 
believes top management’s attention 
will and must be directed from 
now on, 

The fact that employee relations 
have fallen behind the times during 
recent years Mr. Taylor attributed 
to the haste with which techno- 
logical improvements have ad- 
vanced. The greatest efforts which 
have ben concentrated on this phase 
of management, with consequent 
Problems of expansion and in- 


creased production, but with little 
time left for anything else. Mr. 
Taylor said that techniques will be 
improved, and added that “top 
management is going to have to 
spend most of its time solving the 
human problems that have arisen in 


CECIL 


NORTH 


Sy 7 9. V. Cullen 


Editor, The Spectator 





this industrial society of ours. That, 
I believe, is the challenge that faces 
all of us today.” 

The convention became aware of 
increasing attention to research 
projects also. Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of Prudential, indicated 
this, especially in relation to field 
work, as did several other speakers, 
both directly and indirectly. A. C. 
Nielsen, president of A. C. Nielsen 
Company, talked on marketing re- 
search, and S. Rains Wallace, Jr., 
director of research of the Liama 
spoke on “Research—The Basis of 
Decisions.” 

Elected to the Board were: W. R.. 
Jenkins, vice-president of North- 


western National Life; R. E. Mur- 
phy, vice-president, California 
Western Status Life; S. E. Miles, 
vice-president, Provident Life and 
Accident; and W. P. Worthington, 
vice-president, Home Life of New 
York. 
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The new president of the AMA 
is a hefty six-footer who looks like 
a football coach. His election and 
broad institutional recognition came 
as the culmination of a long pull by 
a man who started at the very bot- 
tom in the life insurance business. 

His election also was a tribute to 
his tireless efforts in association 
work. Mr. Dowell served on the 
executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers, one 
of the organizations which merged 
to form the present association in 
1945. He also was chairman, field 
personnel committee, and was a 
member of the 1946 annual meeting 
committee. He was elected to the 
board of directors last year and 
served as chairman of the commit- 
tee on cooperation with other or- 
ganizations. 

Early in his connection with the 
association the word got around 
that when there was a tough job 
to be done “give it to Dudley.” The 
attitude seemed to bear out the 
adage that, when you want some- 
thing done, give it to a busy man. 
Dudley Dowell is always busy, but 
can always find time for just one 
more job. 

Mr. Dowell began his career with 
New York Life in 1921 as a clerk 
in the Little Rock, Ark., branch. 

Mr. North, in his report as presi- 
dent, called attention to problems in 
the fields of training, market re- 
search and compensation. Discuss- 
ing training procedures, he said, in 
part: 

“We have not separated our 
methods of imparting knowledge 
from those which have to do with 
imparting skills,” and went on to 
explain how the Air Corps learned 


to do this. He pointed out that: 
“It simply can’t be true that in the 
life insurance business we have at- 
tained such perfection in our meth- 
ods of instruction that no room is 
left for further improvement.” Mr. 
North also commented on the lack 
of adequate preparation of man- 
agers, supervisors, and others, for 
the work of training agents. 

Mr. North included some inter- 
esting market statistics in his ad- 
dress. “Since 1920,” he said, “pop- 
ulation here in the United States 
has increased by almost 38,000,000 
persons. That is something like 
adding to our market three states 
like New York State, or a half 
dozen like Michigan. We had about 
24,000,000 families in 1920; now we 
have about 39,000,000—an increase 
in 27 years of about 15,000,000 fami- 
lies. In 1947, it is estimated 3,- 
600,000 babies will be born, as com- 
pared with about 2,850,000 in 1920; 
that’s enough new prospects in one 
year to found a new city almost as 
populous as Chicago. But, of course, 
it isn’t just people that make mar- 
kets; it is purchasing power. Total 
personnel income, in the United 
States, in 1920, was about $68,900,- 
000,000; in 1947, it was about 195,- 
000,000,000—almost three times as 
much. Civilian wages and salaries 
have increased from $44,600,000,000 
to $123 billion—again an increase 
of almost three times. Insurance 
in force in 1920 was about $42 bil- 
lions; and in mid-year, 1947, it was 
about $180 billions; this did not in- 
clude National Service Life Insur- 
ance, which as of July, 1947, totaled 
about $34 billions. To this can be 
added still another $8 billions of 
fraternal life and accident assess- 


ment, and savings bank life insur- 
ance. There have indeed been 
changes in our market. 

“Now $180 billions is an awe.- 
some lot of life insurance, but I am 
indebted to my own company eco- 
nomist for pointing out that it isn’t 
anywhere near what it seems to 
be. He tells me that the life insur- 
ance in force in 1929 was equiva- 
lent to the nation’s total wages and 
salaries for two years, whereas the 
present in force is equivalent to 
only about a year and a half of 
wages and salaries. In other words, 
by this measurement, there is less 
saturation now than in the g0- 
called booming “20’s.” 

“In the latter 1920’s people paid 
between $3 billion and $3% billion 
in gross premiums to their legal re- 
serve life insurance companies, 
That has now grown to about $6 
billion annually. However, | this 
represents currently only about 3.1 
per cent of people’s income as com- 
pared with 4 per cent in 1929. 

“If we go a step farther, and sub- 
tract from gross premiums the 
amount paid back to the people in 
policy dividends, death claims, ma- 
turities, and so on, the net share of 
the national income devoted to life 
insurance protection in 1946 was not 
3.1 per cent, but under 2 per cent. 

Major Problems 

“Our major problem, and ouw 
major responsibility continues to be 
how best to cultivate and serve this 
market, yet, without research, it is 
easily possible to fall into costly 
error in our quest. What our fellow 
member, W. R. Jenkins of the 
Northwestern National said recently 
to the American Life Convention on 
this subject is well worth repeating 
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Taking the new business—the pro- 
duction figures—for a list of some 
35 comparable ordinary companies 
he showed for the years 1934 to 
1941 inclusive, that the total amount 
of business written by these com- 
panies was practically constant 
from year to year; for example, 
their combined increase in 1941 over 
1934 was only 2 per cent. 

“To obtain this business in 1934, 
these companies had 33,000 agents, 
but in 1941 they had only 23,000 
agents. Here is the important and 
significant point which Mr. Jenkins 
makes—namely, that there appar- 
ently was only a certain volume of 
business to be had in the areas 
served by these companies, and 
whether you put 23,000 agents into 
that market, or 33,000, the total 
amount of business produced re- 
mained the same; the number of 
agents had little or no effect on the 
potential. If this is true, as Mr. 
Jenkins suggests and irrespec‘ive 
of whether or not there may be 
other economic factors which ex- 
plain in part at least this seemingly 
constant market, it follows that a 
recruiting program which would in- 
crease the number of agents in 
every Office by 25, 50 or 100 per 
cent, in any company, doesn’t make 
sense. Our objective should be to 
recruit agents—add agents—only at 
those points where we definitely 
know there is additional business 
to be developed. To do this, of 
course, calls for well planned and 
intelligent market research.” 

Improvements and refinements in 
management techniques are enabl- 
ing our industry to keep pace with 
the complex demands of our modern 
world, Carrol M. Shanks, President, 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, told Association members. 
“Improved agency management sup- 
ported by research conducted on a 
broad industry-wide basis and sup- 
plemented by the work of trained 
staff specialists within our com- 
panies, should provide the fact- 
finding, the fact-analysis and the 
better quality of personnel which 
will be needed to solve our manage- 
ment problems in the future.” 

John Marshall Holcombe, Man- 
aging Director of the Association, 
speaking at the conclusion of the 
program, recalled that: “When the 
Research Bureau was organized 25 
years ago, Mr. Holcombe was fre- 
quently told that agency problems, 
wlike underwriting problems, in- 
vestment problems, and actuarial 
problems, were not subject to study. 
Solutions were believed to come 
mly by trial and error. Today the 
attitudes of agency officers and of 
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OCIAL developments 


security 

highlighted much of the news 
in Washington during the month of 
December. Extension of old-age and 
survivors insurance to agricultural 
and domestic workers and self-em- 


ployed persons, now aggregating 
about 19,000,000 individuals, appears 
to be slated for favorable action 
during the regular session of Con- 
gress which convenes next month. 


Considerable pressure for the in- 
clusion of such persons has been 
building up for some time. The 
technical staff of the tax-originating 
House Ways and Means Committee 
has approved such action on several 
occasions. A Treasury Department 
tax study, released early this month, 
states that “administrative consid- 
erations no longer constitute an 
important barrier to the expansion 
of coverage, in the event Congress 
decides to extend the protection of 
the system.” 


In addition, the Advisory Council 
on Social Security to the Senate 
Finance Committee headed by Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., is expected 
to come up with a report favoring 
inclusion of those not now covered 
by the act. 


While the Treasury study does not 
attempt to answer the public policy 
question involved in extending cov- 
erage, it describes three plans which 
might be employed for the exten- 
sion of coverage. They are: (1) the 
return system currently employed 
under the program; (2) the present 
return system supplemented by em- 
ployee wage books, or book-return 
system; and (3) the present return 


NEWS 
LETTER 


system supplemented by a stamp 
system. 

Under the book return system, 
small employers not accustomed to 
keeping permanent records would 
not be required to institute them, 
or to fill out detailed wage payment 
schedules for payroll tax purposes. 
Instead, the employer’s work would 
be simplified through the use of 
wage books, one for each employee, 
with detachable sheets. The sheets 
would serve as returns for reporting 
taxes and wage payments. 

Under the stamp system, each em- 
ployee would have a stamp book, 
and the tax would be paid through 
the purchase of stamps by the em- 
ployer and his affixing them to the 
book as taxes fell due. The stamps 
accumulated in a book would repre- 
sent the employee’s continuing wage 
and tax payment record. An em- 
ployee would receive a new stamp 
book twice a year and would return 
his old book to the Social Security 
Administration, where his social 
security account would be credited 
for the wage represented by the 
stamps in his book. 

Both the wage-book plan and the 
stamp plan are regarded as supple- 
ments to the present return system 
which would be used wherever 
practicable. 

The plan discussed for the cover- 
age of the self-employed would re- 
quire such persons to file social se- 
curity tax returns and pay the tax 
ditectly to the collectors of internal 
revenue, much as taxpayers now 
file income tax returns. 

The self-reporting plan calls for 
the imposition of a tax on self-em- 
ployed persons measured by selected 
items of income reported for in- 
come tax purposes. It would segre- 
gate that part of total income most 
nearly comparable to wage income 
and analagous to earned income, 
and the social security tax would be 
paid on such income not in excess: 
of $3,000, less amounts which have 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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pbloug City Streets 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


KNOXVILLE: Walking down the 
foyer steps of the Andrew Johnson 
Hotel and almost bumping into 
Walter S. Fleenor, one of the out- 
standing life insurance producers 
in that pleasant city that lies in 








mountain shadow and where you 
can look, from your room, up and 
down the winding river. Walter 
tells me that Knoxville is beginning 
to fall into a national pattern to 
one extent at least—the life insur- 
ance agent is gradually being 
forced into competition for the con- 
sumer dollar. You can no longer be 
an “order-taker”. You have to 
know sales and service. And that’s 
where experienced men have it 
over newcomers who got into the 
business when the going was easy. 
The paths ahead are still relatively 
easy; but only for trained men with 
open minds and a high concept of 
their calling. 


MEMPHIS: Chatting with Thomas 
A. Thrash, vice-president of the 
Columbian Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and finding him acutely 
aware of the need for the advance 
of Southern life insurance com- 
panies in keeping with the new 
strides that commerce and industry 
are making throughout the South. 
No area in the United States today 
is looking more eagerly to the fu- 
ture. No area possesses a better 
chance to tempt the Gods of Des- 
tiny. Without the oil and natural 
gas of Texas and Oklahoma, the 
Mid-South has agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial opportuni- 
ties to balance. The changes have 
been a long time coming—but they 
leave bright and burnished spots on 
what has too often been a tarnished 
surface. 
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ATLANTA: This key city, on what 
has become the Southern crossroads 
ef America, is beginning to show 
real signs of development as a life 
insurance center. What is now the 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia 
(formerly the Industrial Life & 
Health) is starting to put sales em- 
phasis on the production of ordi- 
nary business. The Coastal States 
Life, converted to an old-line, legal- 
reserve, stock company not much 
more than a year ago, is forging 
steadily ahead. The Southern Life 
is visioning days of glory. The new 
Piedmont Life is in process of for- 
mation. The ownership of General 
Life of Detroit lies in Atlanta— 
stock being held by General Se- 
curities Corporation of Atlanta. 
Other units are intensifying their 
Atlanta development and adding to 
their facilities. Ten years hence, 
Atlanta may well be “The Hart- 
ford of the South” as Des Moines 
now is “The Hartford of the West”. 


MIAMI: Not many years ago, life 
insurance management regarded 
business in Miami as too “seasonal”. 
Result was that the life insurance 
sales work there emanated from— 
and cleared through—Jacksonville. 
Now that the population of Miami 
(at least, the section which can be 
called permanent, as distinguished 
from the winter-season trade) has 
begun to show a stabilization figure 
of eminent respectability, new gen- 


KA 


eral agencies and new branch 
offices are standard in Miami. 
Watch this area. You can expect to 
see a growth of life insurance com- 
panies there in the next decade. 
Point to scrutinize will be the type 
of individual behind the new com- 
panies that will be formed—a point 
that is as old, in the United States, 
as life insurance itself. 








others have radically changed; it jg 
now generally realized that, aj. 
though many agency problems ar 
yet unsolved, it is possible to solve 
them by thorough analysis. He saig 
that the speakers at the recent 
Agency Section meeting of the 
American Life Convention aj 
pointed to significant question; 
about agency management which 
had not yet been solved but which 
each speaker believed could fe 
solved through research. Mr. Hol. 
combe especially mentioned the 
closer cooperation between agency 
officers and actuaries today thay 
formerly existed and expressed the 
belief that the seeking of solutions 
by the agency men and the actu. 
aries as partners is extremely val- 
uable to the business, 

The program for the entire meet- 
ing was run off as follows: 


Wednesday—Nov. 12 

9:45 a. m.—Presiding, Cecil J. 
North; The president’s report—Cecil 
J. North, vice-president, Metropoli- 
tan Life and AMA president; Man- 
agement’s Greatest Challenge— 
Reese H. Taylor, president, Union 
Oil Company of California. 

12:00 noon—Luncheon, presiding 
John Marshall Holcombe; Let’s Talk 
American—E. R. Breech, executive 
vice-president, Ford Motor Con- 
pany. 

2:00 p. m.—Institutional Discus- 
sion Forum—Presiding, Charles J. 
Zimmerman; Chairman, Dudley 
Dowell; Participants: Robert L 
Hogg, American Life Convention; 
Eugene M. Thore, Life Insurance 
Association of America; Bruce R 
Power, Canadian Life Officers Asso 
ciation; Frank L. Rowland, Life 
Office Management Association; C. 
Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual, Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association; 
Vincent B. Coffin, Connecticut 
Mutual, AMA mass coverage com: 









mittee; Raymond C. Johnson, New 
York Life, AMA _ education ani 
training committee; Clyde F. Gay, 
John Hancock, AMA compensation 
committee; Holgar J. Johnson, Ir 
stitute of Life Insurance; James E 
Rutherford, National Association 0 
Life Underwriters; A. Gordon Nair, 
Canadian Life Underwriters Ass0 
ciation; E. L. G. Zalinski, Life Ut 
derwriters Training Council; Haroli 
R. Gordon, Health & Accident Un 
derwriters Conference; Raymond # 
Belknap, Occidental of California 
A. & H. committee; H. G. Kenagy. 
Mutual Benefit Life, AMA commit 
tee on relations with universities 
A. C. S. Eagles, Crusader Insurance 
of England; David L. McCahan 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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misunderstanding has resulted 

from a June 18, 1947, letter, 
signed by Deputy Commissioner 
D. S. Bliss, pertaining to the tax- 
ability of life insurance proceeds 
under the provisions of the Federal 
estate tax law in cases where part- 
ners have purchased policies on each 
other’s life under a_ reciprocal 
agreement. 

At the time this letter was made 
public, the concensus of poinion was 
that it would apply to so-called 
“buy-and sell” agreements which 
are financed by life insurance. For 
example, if two partners were to 
enter into an agreement binding the 
survivor of them to purchase the 
interest of the decedent, and each 
partner agreed to carry insurance 
on the life of the other in order 
to finance the plan, this arrange- 
ment would be considered reciprocal 
in nature, and, at the death of a 
partner, the proceeds of the policy 
on his life would be taxable as a 
part of his estate. 

The June 18th letter read, in part, 
as follows: 


Cisunderstana’ confusion and 


“Reference is made to your letter 
of June 3, 1947 * * *, inquiring rela- 
tive to the inclusion in the gross 
estate for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses of the proceeds of an insur- 
ance policy on the life of a dece- 
dent, where the premiums were 
paid by a surviving member of a 
partnership in_ consideration of 
premiums paid by the decedent on 
insurance on the life of the surviv- 
ing partner. 

“It will be noted from paragraph 
19 of Treasury Decision 5239, ap- 
proved March 10, 1943, * * * that in 
the case of a decedent who died 
after October 21, 1942, the proceeds 
of insurance on his life payable to 
beneficiaries other than the estate 
are includible in his gross estate 
for Federal estate tax purposes if 
he paid the premiums either directly 
or indirectly on the policy. The 
payment of the premiums by one 
partner was in consideration of the 
payment of premiums by the other 
partner, a reciprocal transaction, 
under which it would be held that 
each partner paid the premiums in- 
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directly on the insurance policy 
covering his life. See Lehman v. 
Commissioner * * *, 

“Accordingly, the proceeds of the 
insurance on the life of each part- 
ner upon death would be subject 
to inclusion in his gross estate for 
Federal estate tax purposes.” 

In the Lehman case, two brothers 
created trusts for the benefit of 
each other. A received the income 
from the trust created by B, and B 
received the income from the trust 
created by A. The court held that 
because of the reciprocal nature of 
the arrangement between the two 
brothers, the tax would be imposed 
as though each brother had created 
a trust for his own benefit and re- 
served the income therefrom. 


Of course, under a partnership 
“buy-and-sell” arrangement, 
financed by life insurance, such a 
reciprocal agreement as indicated in 
the Lehman case does not exist, as 
the partners agree to carry the 
policies for the definite purpose of 
providing cash in order to purchase 
the decedent’s interest in the busi- 
ness at his death. In fact, the part- 
ners could accomplish the same re- 


sult without an agreement of any 
kind between themselves as to the 
purchase of life insurance,—namely, 
by using the life insurance method 
to finance the transaction and hav- 
ing no such reciprocal agreement. 

However, upon inquiry, it was 
discovered that Deputy Commis- 
sioner Bliss had no such intentions, 
as will be seen from the following 
letter which he signed on September 
22, 1947: 

“Reference is made to your letter 
of September 17, 1947, stating that 
a question has been raised as to the 
inclusion for the purpose of estate 
tax of the proceeds of an insurance 
policy upon the life of a deceased 
partner, the premiums on which 
were paid by the surviving partner 
in consideration of premium pay- 
ments on a similar policy upon the 
life of the surviving partner by the 
decedent. You point out that the 
question raised involves the in- 
terpretation of Section 81.27 of 
Regulations 105, as amended by 
Treasury Decision 5239, as_ to 
whether the insurance under these 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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ANY, “including but not 
limited to representatives of 
life insurance companies, feel 
that group life insurance coverage 
is presently being extended much 
too far and that not only the gen- 
eral public but the industry as well 
will suffer on account of this ex- 
tension,” the life committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners reported to its presi- 
dent, Seth B. Thompson, commis- 
sioner of the Oregon insurance de- 
partment, prior to the winter meet- 
ing in Miami recently. 

After tracing the history, develop- 
ment and approval of its Group Life 
Definition and Standard Provisions, 
approved by the commissioners at 
their annual meeting in Portland, 
Ore., in June, the report went on to 
report: 

“These artificial groups, having no 
common economic bond, have been 
referred to as “fictitious” groups by 
those who feel that group life in- 
surance is being extended too far. 
While an occasional so-called “ficti- 
tious” group may have been written 
under our Standard Definition, most 
of these groups have been written 
under the laws of states which have 
not adopted this Definition. 

“Your committee recognizes that 
group life insurance is a tremen- 
dously important segment of the 
business, accounting for approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the total of all 
private life insurance in force in 
this country. Since its beginning, 
about 1910, it has reached the 
astounding amount in force of al- 
most 30 billion dollars. It enjoys the 
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good will of the public because its 
growth has been long healthy lines, 
and largely under policies taken out 
by employers to cover their em- 
ployees. We believe in its full ex- 
pansion, provided only that this ex- 
pansion is in legitimate channels 
and that the public interest is 
served. Our Standard Definition 4 
was an attempt, on a sound basis, 
to meet the problem of coverage for 
employees of small employers. 
“Group life insurance cannot take 
the place of individual life insur- 
ance coverage, but is merely sup- 
plementary. There is a proper field 
for all the various types of indi- 
vidual coverages, ordinary or in- 
dustrial, and there is also a place 
for the various types of group life 
insurance coverages, including 
Group Permanent. However, most 
group life insurance is now on the 
yearly renewable term plan and this 
will probably continue to hold true 
because of the cost element in- 
volved to the employer. Insofar as 
group life coverage merely supple- 
ments individual coverage, giving 
added protection during the work- 
ing years, it has fulfilled its major 
function even though it is on the 
term plan. However, if the employee 
does not have an adequate amount 
of individual coverage, he may dis- 
cover when he is advanced in age 
and no longer employed that he can- 
not afford to convert and to con- 
tinue his group coverage on an in- 
dividual basis. Conceding that the 
proponents of the extreme exten- 
sion of the Group Definition are 
right in maintaining that the Ameri- 
can public is not now adequately 
covered by life insurance, still it 
does not follow that the interests 


of the public will be served by sup- 
planting ordinary individual cover- 
age by group term coverage. 

Representatives of life insurance 
agents have recently attacked the 
inordinate extension of “fictitious” 
group coverage. This Committee 
represents the general public and 
not the special interests of the 
agents or the special interest of any 
other segment of the business, How- 
ever, we must recognize that the 
American agency system is_ the 
means by which life insurance has 
been so widely and so satisfactorily 
distributed in the United States and 
no other adequate method of dis- 
tribution has yet been devised. If 
the effect of the extension of group 
life insurance coverage to these 
artificial groups is to harm seriously 
the American agency system, we 
deplore this extension as not in the 
public interest. 


Conclusions 


(1) Your committee is informed 
that in isolated instances group life 
insurance has been extended be- 
yond its reasonable bounds. We 
hope that the companies will take 
the necessary steps to guard against 
such situations in the future. It is 
our considered judgment that such 
coverage should not be made avail- 
able either as group life insurance 
or by the device of individual 
policies with group underwriting. 

(2) Your committee feels that 
there have been no developments 
since the Portland meeting which 
make it appear that the Definition 
and Standard Provisions adopted 
there should be changed at this 
time, but suggests that proposals 
from commissioners and others as 
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to changes in the definition of 
groups and in the standard provi- 
sions be presented in concrete form 
for the consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

(3) Your committee feels that 
legislation is not the complete an- 
swer to this problem of the proper 
place of group life insurance in our 
economy. The nature of group life 
insurance is such that this problem 
can be solved only through coopera- 
tion between the industry and the 
commissioners. We very definitely 
did have this full cooperation and 
joint action when the Definition and 
Standard Provisions were being 
formulated. If this problem is not 
solved by the interested parties 
through cooperation, the next step 
may be legislation in some states 
restricting group life insurance cov- 
erages to an unwarranted extent 
and in other states extending the 
permissible limits to an unwar- 
ranted extent. These extreme laws 
may have unfortunate results. 

(4) Your committee feels that the 
enactment in other states of the 
Standard Definition and Standard 
Provisions for group life insurance 
will aid in solving this problem. 

(5) Your committee expresses the 
hope that every effort will be made 
by the industry to solve this prob- 
lem so that further action by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will not be neces- 
sary. If, however, it appears that 
such action is necessary, your com- 
mittee will at the proper time make 
appropriate recommendations. 


Personnel Study 


An exhaustive study of the home 
and branch office personnel policies 
of 108 U. S. and Canadian life in- 
surance companies, just released to 
member companies by the Life 
Office Management Association in 
New York’ this month, shows in- 
teresting similarities in many office 
practices among the companies and 
very striking dissimilarities in 
others. The study is No. 31 in 
LOMA’s series of special reports 
and is the first of its kind ever 
published. 

Divided into 16 sections, the study 
shows how companies are organized 
for personnel administration, how 
they recruit employes, pay them, de- 
cide upon hours of work and set up 
attendance, vacation and other Office 
rules and regulations. It also shows 
how companies provide security 
programs, training, medical, recrea- 
tion and other personnel services, 
and concludes by describing the 
typical life office employee—a young 


woman just out of high school, who 
will work five days a week, have 
two weeks vacation a year, and 
leave the company after about three 
years to get married. 


Most life insurance companies 
today, the study reveals, limit em- 
ployment of beginners to high school 
graduates who are able to pass a 
physical examination, who have 
been screened in one or another of 
the selection tests and who can pro- 
vide character references: minimum 
ages range from 16 to 18 years of 
age. The report says that it seems 
almost the universal practice to em- 
ploy married women, although most 
companies do not hire husbands and 
wives of present employes. 

Hours of work for insurance em- 
ployes range from 35 to 40 hours a 
week, all but seven of the 108 re- 
sponding companies operating on a 
five day week. Two weeks vacation 
with pay is standard with most com- 
panies after a year’s service, and 
the majority of companies ques- 
tioned grant vacations of more than 
two weeks after a stipulated num- 
ber of years of service. 


Public Relations 


“Public Relations is doing and 
saying those things which will make 
people like and understand you and 
your business,” a new Agency Man- 
agement Association publication on 
public relations for the agent de- 
clares. 

“It is mostly in the “doing” and 
only partly in the “telling.” 

The booklet, entitled “It’s Up To 
You,” was written by Donald E. 
Lynch, supervisor of press relations 
of the association and formerly a 





newspaper man. It has been dis- 
tributed as part of the Manager’s 
Handbook for December and is 
available to member companies and 
their representatives. 

The foreword presents in narra- 
tive style an example of how two 
underwriters handled a_ prospect, 
one creating good will and the other 
damaging the public relations of the 
business as well as his: own, 

Succeeding chapters describe what 
public relations is, why under- 
writers need favorable public atti- 
tude and how good public relations 
is attained. The booklet also in- 
cludes some “don’ts” for successful 
relations with the public. 

“Your success in selling depends 
upon the good will of your public,” 
the publication states. “Anything 
you can do or say to enhance the 
public good will toward you and 
your agency will help you sell. This 
is actually enlightened self-interest. 

“Many people who do not know or 
understand public relations think it 
is press agentry, advertising and 
ballyhoo. Some people and_ busi- 
nesses have tried to whitewash by 
press agentry and baliyhoo their 
failure to build public good will. 
The result, of course, has been 
failure.” 

Production 

Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in October showed 
an increase of 3% over purchases 
in the corresponding month of last 
year, and were 52% greater than 
the aggregate reported for October, 
1945, according to the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, Hartford. Total purchases in 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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CA. Light ai2¢ 


The sun had gone down and the purple 
of dusk was turning to the dark of night. A middle-aged 
man, smoking his pipe contentedly, walked down 
tree-canopied Shady Lane. 

As the man passed number 28, he saw a light 
come on in the living-room. It was a cheerful light that, 
somehow, seemed warmer than any of the lights in 
neighboring windows. 

The man often walked down Shady Lane and 
every time he saw that light in the window he felt the 
same glow of satisfaction. It meant that all was well 
within. Mrs. Allen had put her two children to bed and 
had settled herself for an evening of sewing or reading. 
Later some friends would probably drop in. 

Yet how different it might have been. The 
woman was alone with two children, but hardship had 
not moved in with them. 


The man in the street was a modest man, but 
he could not help feeling that he had played an important 
part in this story. He remembered the night he had 
persuaded Mr. Allen to take the step that had meant so 
much to his family just three years later. He could not 
help but feel that, if Mr. Allen could somehow be walking 
with him tonight, he would put a hand on his shoulder 
and say a simple, “I’m glad you came over that night.” 


The man walked on, thinking back upon his 
own life. He had been a New York Life agent for fifteen 
years and often —like tonight, for instance—he felt 
that he had chosen the best possible career for himself. 
He whistled softly as he turned off Shady Lane and 
headed toward home. 
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October were $1,856,703,000, com- 
pared with $1,796,548,000 in October 
of last year and $1,221,831,000 in 
October, 1945. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in October were $1,290,105,009, 
up 3% from October a year ago and 
49° from the total in October, 1945. 

Industrial life insurance _pur- 
chased in October amounted to 
$365,805,000, an increase of 5% from 
the corresponding month last year 
and 36% over October, 1945. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $200,793,000 in October, an in- 
crease of 1% from October a year 
ago and more than twice the figure 
for October, 1945. These purchases 
represent new groups set up and do 
not include additions of insured per- 
sonnel under group insurance con- 
tracts already in force. 

In the first ten months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were 
$17,674,471,000, substantially un- 
changed from the first ten months 
of 1946, but 54% greater than for 
the corresponding period of 1945. 
Purchases of ordinary life insurance 
accounted for $12,039,605,000 of the 
ten months’ aggregate, a decrease of 
6% from last year but 51% over 
the 1945 total. Industrial life insur- 
ance purchases represented $3,476,- 
201,000 of the current year’s total, 
an increase of 4% as compared with 
last year, while group life insurance 
purchases amounted to $2,158,665,- 
000, an increase of 31% as compared 
with the first ten months of 1946. 

Purchases of life insurance for 
October and the first ten months in 
each of the last three years were 
reported by the Association as is 
shown in the accompanying table. 


State and City Leaders 


South Dakota showed the greatest 
rate of increase in ordinary life in- 
surance sales in October, with Ore- 
gon second and Montana _ third. 
Countrywide, ordinary business in- 
creased 3% in October compared 
with October, 1946, while South 
Dakota sales gained 18%, Oregon 
16% and Montana 14%. 

For the first 10 months, with na- 
tional ordinary sales down 6% from 
a year ago, Nevada led with an in- 
crease of 22%, with South Dakota 
in second place, up 16% over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for October, with a gain of 15%. 
Detroit and St. Louis were next, 
each with a gain of 10%. Detroit and 
Los Angeles showed the smallest 
decline for the 10 months, each be- 
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FRANKLIN D'OLIER 


The Commission on Reorgani- 
zation of the Government, headed 
by ex-president Herbert Hoover, 
has named Franklin D’Olier, 
chairman of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, 
Newark, chairman of a subcom- 
mittee to investigate the handling 
of veterans affairs. 


October Purchases 
(000 Omitted) 








1945 1946 
Ordinary $ 864,251 $ 1,250,627 
Industrial . 268,599 347,220 
Group 88,981 198,701 
Total $ 1,221,831 $ 1,796,548 

(000 Omitted) 

Change 1947 
1947 from 1946 
Ordinary $ 1,290,105 plus 3% 
Industrial 365,805 plus 5% 
Group ..... 200,793 plus 1% 
ee $ 1,856,703 plus 3% 


First Ten Months’ Purchases 
(000 Omitted) 





1945 1946 
Ordinary $ 7,954,405 $12,752,418 
Industrial . 2,571,370 3,336,805 
Group 985,646 1,642,341 
Total ... $11,511,421 $17,731,564 

(000 Omitted) 

Change 1947 
1947 from 1946 
Ordinary $12,039,605 — 6% 
Industrial 3,476,201 plus 4% 
Group 2,158,665 plus 31% 
Total .... $17,674,471 —. 
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ing down 4%. The figures for the 
leading cities are reported as fol- 
lows: 


First 10 
October Months’ 
Change Change 

1947 1947 
from 1946 from 1946 
eee plus 8% — 6% 
Chicago ..... plus 8% — 7% 
Cleveland plus 15% — 9% 
oe plus 10% — 4% 
Los Angeles . plus 5% — 4% 
New York City — 5% —15% 
Philadelphia plus 3% —12% 
St. Louis .... plus 10% — 7% 


Ordinary Production by Weekly 
Premium Agents Off 23% 


Ordinary life production of 
weekly premium agents dropped 23 
per cent in the first nine months of 
this year compared with the same 
period a year ago, an Agency Man- 
agement Association survey shows, 

This decrease of 23 per cent com- 
pares with a decrease in ordinary 
production by U. S. Sales Survey 
Combination and Ordinary compan- 
ies of 6 per cent for the same period. 
Combination company ordinary pro- 
duction alone for the period de- 
creased 19 per cent. During the 
nine-month period, the total agency 
force increased 2 per cent. 


ARAM TT 
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HE public must be educated to 

a better understanding of life in- 
surance, R. Leighton Foster, K.C., a 
speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association in Chicago, de- 
clared recently. Mr. Foster, general 
counsel for the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association, Toronto, 
added that this can only be accom- 
plished if agency management “puts 
public relations at the top of its 
training program for all life insur- 
ance men in the field.” 

Mr. Foster then explained how the 
public relations activities of the 
companies had broadened in scope 
during the past five years and now 
included many of the ways and 
means of disseminating information 
to the public employed by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance in the 
United States. He mentioned par- 
ticularly its continuous survey of 
company practices which seemed to 
provoke misunderstanding or re- 
sentment on the part of policy- 
holders or the general public and 
described examples of close co- 
operation with the Life Under- 
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writers Association of Canada. He 
concluded with a direct message for 
all agency officers: 

“I say the basic problem is to 
educate people to understand life 
jnsurance better—and I say I don’t 
think a completely satisfactory job 
can be done by the methods we are 
now using. While life insurance is 
essentially very simple, many fun- 
damental practices cannot be ex- 
plained by newspaper advertise- 
ments or in publications and book- 
lets that a sufficiently large number 
of people will read. 

“I am persuaded that the key to 
the problem is the agency officer. 
Heretofore, his responsibility for 
good public relations in our business 
has been recognized—up to a point. 
The members of our Life Agency 
Officers Section in Canada have 
done a splendid job. They have been 
well aware that constant improve- 
ment in the kind of agent who 
represents the companies and the 
industry and, even more important, 
in the kind of manager who selects, 
trains and supervises him, is a vital 
influence in our public relations. 
They know the importance of main- 
taining close liaison with life under- 
writers, through our Joint Commit- 
tee, and this they have done most 
satisfactorily. And they know that 
their ‘Principles Governing Agency 
Matters,’ which are on file in every 
Department of Insurance and com- 
pany branch office, have gone far to 
promote sound practices in the field. 
But I doubt if they know the part, 
I am persuaded, they must play in 
forging the key to this basic prob- 
lem. 

“They don’t know (at least this is 
the first occasion upon which I have 
ventured publicly to express my 
personal opinion) that the life in- 
surance man in the field must now 
be properly coached by agency man- 
agement so that he can and will 
answer pertinent questions when 
he meets them. And I think such 
questions must be answered by the 
men and women in our business, if 
life insurance under private man- 
agement is to continue to command 
public confidence in our country. I 
sincerely believe that the life under- 
writer must somehow be brought to 
understand that he has a responsi- 
bility to our business beyond the 
successful completion of a sale. It 
is not sufficient for him to produce 
and keep satisfied customers; he 
must be trained to go out into the 
highways and byways and answer 
questions of the character I have 
enumerated every time and every- 
where he encounters them. 


Rhodebeck President of United States Life; 
Selser Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


OUR promotions on the official 
F star, the election of two new 
directors, a 44 per cent increase in 
new business for the first 10 months 
of 1947 and the addition of more 
than $900,000 in new funds to keep 
pace with the company’s rapid 
growth were announced at the con- 
clusion of a recent meeting of the 
directors of the United States Life, 
New York City. 

Mansfield Freeman, president of 
the company since 1940, was elected 
chairman of the board; Richard 
Rhodebeck, vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies since 1944, was 
elected president and a director; 
George M. Selser, vice-president, 
secretary and a director since 1936, 
was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; Robert L. Berg- 
stresser, who joined the company 
as assistant actuary in 1946, was 
elected actuary, and William C. 
Batchelder, treasurer, was elected a 
director. 

C. V. Starr will continue as a 
director, but has resigned as chair- 
man of the board because of his 
increasing duties with the Ameri- 
can International Group. James F. 
R. Loutit, vice-president and ac- 
tuary since 1944, and Paul R. Dan- 
ner, vice-president, foreign agency 
division, have resigned and will de- 
vote their entire time to assisting 
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NCE organization is completed, 

new life insurance companies 
must devote major attention to the 
sale of policies and the acquisition 
of a growing amount of life insur- 
ance in force. The task is by no 
means easy. Pressure of competition 
from established companies means 
that a new company generally has 
to devise policies that will have 
features of sufficient attraction to 
prospects as to overcome initial 
sales difficulties. Some new com- 
panies are successful in drafting 
contracts that permit their repre- 
sentatives to go full speed ahead in 
getting business. A typical case in 
point is the Coastal States Life In- 
surance Company of Atlanta. 

It was just about a year ago that 
this company, which had formerly 
been a legal reserve fraternal as- 
sociation, changed its status to that 
of an old-line legal reserve stock 


Mr. Starr and associated interests 
in the development of insurance 
companies in foreign countries. 

Mr. Rhodeberk. the new presi- 
dent, reported that during the first 
10 months of 1947 the company’s 
new paid-for business amounted to 
$65,950,000, an increase of $20,050,- 
000—or 44 per cent—over the same 
period last year. As of October 31, 
1947, he said, the company had 
more than $230.000,000 of i»surance 
in force. Mr. Rhodebeck stated that, 
to help finance the company’s 
growth, new funds amounting to 
over $900,000 have been paid to sur- 
plus by stockholders. He added that 
this amount has been paid in by 
over 90 per cent of the stockholders 
on the basis of $8 per share of stock, 
and that payments are continuing 
to be received. 

Mr. Rhodebeck was appointed a 
general agent of the United States 
Life in 1935. He became superin- 
tendent of agencies in 1939 and was 
elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany five years later. Mr. Selser 
joined the company as assistant 
secretary, when the company took 
over the Brooklyn National Life in 
1935. Mr. Bergstresser joined the 
United States Life as assistant ac- 
tuary in 1946, after 13 years’ asso- 
ciation with the Metropolitan Life, 
where he was a research associate. 


life insurance company. Then, as 
soon as State insurance department 
approval could be obtained, the 
company sales force specialized on 
a contract that is, in effect, a mod- 
ernized form of Tontine life insur- 
ance. Into a fund set up, goes haif 
the premiums after the first year; 
one-third of mortality savings; and 
one-half the surrender charges, pay- 
able at the end of 1958. The plan 
operates on policies of 1947 to 1950. 
Distribution to all in force will be 
made at the end of 1958. 

Other forms of life insurance are 
written, but initial impetus came 
from the unusual contract. It was 
legalized originally in the company’s 
home State of Georgia, since there 
is ultimately no penalty against the 
deceased because the full face of 
the policy is paid. Rate runs about 
$40 per $1,000 at age 35. A polio 
rider in the full amount of the poli- 
cy can be added at $3. 

The effect of this special policy on 
the agency force of more than 75 
.ull-time men (most of them new 
to life insurance and particularly 
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trained by Vice-President J. W. 
Kendrick, sales manager, to sell “a 
unique, profit-sharing, cooperative 
plan”) has been such that the com- 
pany has about $25,000,000 of life 
insurance in force already. The top 
15 salesmen average $1,001 each per 
month. Average for all full-time 
producers is $700 a month, Unusual 
is the fact that the company has a 
waiting list of agents. Men wanting 
to represent it are coming in faster 
than they can be trained. 

The Coastal States is licensed in 
Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, Louisiana and Florida, but 
writes the special policy only where 
that has been approved. Average 
policy application is $3,600. Capital 
authorized is $150,000 with a like 
amount of surplus and the annual 
statement on January 1, 1947 showed 
capital of $108,440 with surplus 
of $100,988. Shares are held by 
about 2,000 families in Georgia, 
Alabama, South Carolina and 
Louisiana. Officers are C. H. Poin- 
dexter, president and_ treasurer; 
J. R. Kendrick, vice-president; J. W. 
Kendrick, sales vice-president; A. 
B. Tanner, secretary; and J. L. 
Herron, conservation vice-president. 

The Coastal States Life is a good 
example of the point brought out 
earlier in these comments—namely, 
that some new companies meet 
competition and get an initial start 
by introducing unusual policies that 
appeal to salesmen and public alike. 


AMNLI.NLOUALTU0NUOTLAUUUUUNU 


ORGANIZATIONS 


MUNIN ELUTE 


One of America’s leading pub- 
lishers, and a distinguished Cana- 
dian statesman were among the fea- 
tured speakers at the recent forty- 
first annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Association of America. 
John Cowles, president of the 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Trib- 
une Company and chairman of the 
board of The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune Company, and Hon. 
Douglas C. Abbott, K. C., minister 
of finance of the Dominion ad- 
dressed the gathering of life insur- 
ance leaders at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Dec. 18. 


Report on Year’s Record 


Following the presidential address, 
Bruce E. Shepherd, manager of the 
association, presented a report to 
the membership. Mr. Shepherd’s 
report included a review of the 
year’s record of life insurance and 
gave the results of special surveys 
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made by the association to forecast 
amounts of new life insurance pur- 
chased, life insurance in force at 
the close of 1947, and disbursements 
to policy holders and beneficiaries 
during the year. The report also 
gave the latest available data on 
life insurance investments and in- 
dicated trends in that field. Another 
feature of the morning program was 
a motion picture presentation on the 
subject of human relations. 

Between the morning and after- 
noon sessions, the association held 
its traditional luncheon in the grand 
ball room. 

The address by Hon. Douglas C. 
Abbott opened the afternoon ses- 
sion. He was followed by Mr. 
Cowles. The meeting was concluded 
with the annual business meeting 
of the association. 

” * * 

Institute of Life Insurance—Keith 
S. McHugh of New York, vice- 
president in charge of public re- 
lations of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and Fred- 
erick C. Crawford of Cleveland, 
president of Thompson Products, 
Inc., and former president of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, were featured speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, Friday, December 
19, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. 

Mr. McHugh discussed “Certain 
Aspects of Organizing for Public 
Relations Work” and Mr. Crawford 
talked on “Management’s Job of 
Human Relations.” 

Leroy A. Lincoln, Institute chair- 
man and president of the Metro- 
politan Life, opened the meeting 
with a review of the Institute’s 
operations during 1947. At the an- 
nual luncheon, Mr. Johnson out- 
lined the Institute’s work for the 
year ahead. 

The business meeting and election 
of the Institute followed the lunch- 
eon and the board of directors held 
its annual organizational meeting 
immediately after that. More than 
300 life insurance cOmpany execu- 
tives from all sections of the coun- 
try attended the meeting. 


* * * 


AMA—Vincent B. Coffin, vice- 
president, Connecticut Mutual, has 
been named chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s mass distribution commit- 
tee, announces that other members 
of the committee are: William P. 
Worthington, vice-president, Home 
Life of New York; Edmund P. 
Tobin, vice-president, Union Labor 
Life; Clarence H. Tookey, vice- 
president, Occidental of California; 


Vincent S. Welch, vice-president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Clyde F. Gay, vice-president, John 
Hancock; Russell J. Wood, assistant 
general manager, Imperial Life; and 
Cecil J. North, vice-president, 
Metropolitan, and immediate past 
president of the AMA. 

The committee has set as its 
tentative objectives: 

(1) To get all the facts on mass 
selling through research. This proj- 
ect has been given a high priority 
by the research division. 

(2) To determine, on the basis of 
these facts, whether the various 
forms of mass distribution are servy- 
ing the public. 

(3) To determine what effects, if 
any, mass distribution may have on 
the agency system and the welfare 
of the individual underwriter. 


* * * 


American Statistical Association— 
Two sessions on insurance statistics 
have been arranged for the annual 
meeting of the American Statistical 
Association, to be held at the Hotel 
Commodore during the last week 
of this year. The two sessions, sched- 
uled for Tuesday, December 30th, 
are open to the public. 

The first session will be presided 
over by J. B. Maclean, formerly 
vice-president and actuary of the 
Mutual Life of New York and a past 
president of the Actuarial Society 
of America. F. J. McDiarmid, second 
vice-president, Lincoln National of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., will speak on 
“Life Insurance Investments and 
the Capital Markets,” E. A. Lew, 
assistant actuary, Metropolitan, New 
York City will speak on “Mortality 
Statistics for the Life Insurance 
Underwriting” and M. D. Miller, 
assistant actuary, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, has the _ topic 
“Statistical Problems in the New 
Fields of Insurance.” 

Presiding over: the second session 
will be R. J. Myers, actuarial con- 
sultant of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. G. C. Campbell, Metro- 
politan, will discuss “Problems with 
Sampling Procedures for Reserve 
Valuations,” D. Cody, assistant 
actuary, Equitable Society, will deal 
with “Sampling Errors in Life In- 
surance Mortality and Other Statis- 
tics,” and Dr. T. N. E. Greville, Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics, will 
describe “Recent Developments in 
Graduation and Interpolation.” 


* * * 


LOMA—At a recent meeting of 
the executive committee of the Life 
Office Management Association R. 
Werner Lederer was appointed as- 
sociate educational director, sharing 
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with Educational Director James H. 
Kohlerman, the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the educational activ- 
ities of the association. Mr. Lederer 
is a graduate of Rutgers University, 
where he was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. After eight years with 
the Mutual Life of New York, he 
joined the L.O.M.A. in 1940, becom- 
ing assistant secretary in 1941. Dur- 
ing the war he was in the Navy for 
28 months, serving in Classification 
and Personnel. He is an associate of 
the L.O.M.A. Institute and has com- 


-pleted all requirements for the Fel- 


lowship award, except the thesis. 


* * * 


ALC—Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
general counsel, American Life Con- 
vention, who is completing 25 years 
in the service of the organization, 
recently given a dinner by the 
executive committee and past presi- 
dents of the Convention. The func- 
tion was held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, and, in addi- 
tion to members of the executive 
committee and past presidents, was 
attended by members of the staffs 
of the Convention and the American 
Service Bureau, together with their 
wives. 

Mr. Kastner, oldest member of 
the Convention’s staff in point of 
service, was deeply affected by the 
proceedings. He was presented with 
a handsome silver coffee service and 
with a bound volume of letters sent 
to him by hundreds of his friends 
throughout the life insurance busi- 
ness, including most of the chief 
executive officers of the member 
companies, Accompanying the silver 
service was a fittingly worded il- 
luminated scroll signed by his as- 
sociates in the Convention and Bu- 
reau offices. 


* * * 


AMA—To show their appreciation 
for her outstanding service and 
leadership, members of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management As- 
sociation feted Miss _ Elizabeth 
Stevens, secretary-treasurer, on her 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
association. 

Miss Stevens was presented with 
flowers and other gifts by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., managing 
director of the association, and the 
staff. 

Miss Stevens, one of the most suc- 
cessful career women in life insur- 
ance and nationally known for her 
contributions to the business, started 
at the bottom and worked hard to 
reach her present position. _ 

* x 7 


ALC—Medical Section—The an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Section 


of the American Life Convention 
will be held Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, June 24, 25, and 26, 1948, 
at the Mount Washington Hotel, 
Bretton Woods, N. H. Chairman of 
the section is Dr. Reynold C. Voss, 
associate medical director, Pan- 
American Life, New Orleans. Pro- 
gram chairman for the 1948 meet- 
ing is Dr. F. Tulley Hallam, asso- 
ciate medical director, State Life, 
Indianapolis. 

Following a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the International 
Claim Association, President Walter 
E. Trout, Penn Mutual Life, Phila- 





delphia, announced that the 39th 
annual meeting of the association 
will be held at Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Penna., on September 20-21- 
22, 1948. 
* . 7 

CLU—Leland T. Waggoner, man- 
ager of the Boston agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York, and 
Harry Krueger, general agent in 
New York City for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, have been ap- 
pointed associate editors of “The 
Journal,” quarterly publication of 
the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 
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Group INSURANCE? Yes, indeed, we write it! 


Group Life sales of $130,609,000 the first 10 months 
of 1947 brought Occidental’s Group in-force to nearly 
$600,000,000 with Group Disability premiums of 
nearly $6,000,000 on November 1 
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ROUP INSURANCE 


Group service? Yes, indeed, we give it! —through 23 
strategically located Occidental Group offices staffed 
by salaried professional Group experts. 


Specialized Group Underwriting? Yes, indeed, we 
feature it! Occidental’s tailor-made plans salvage many 
a case for the underwriter secking unusual coverages 
for his clients, resulting in such new advances in Group 
protection as the now-famous Bristol-Myers plan. 


Continuous Group renewals? Yes, indeed, we pay 
them—to the writing agent as long as he remains the 


Group brokerage? Yes, indeed, we offer it to those 
whose companies do not provide Group facilities. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


of California *® V.H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals-they last as long as you do” 
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ALC—R. B. Richardson, president 
of the American Life Convention 
and of Western Life of Montana, 
has announced the appointment of 
the following 45 state and provin- 
cial vice-presidents of A.L.C. to 
serve through 1948: 

Alabama—Frank P. Samford, Lib- 
erty National; Arkansas — Elmo 
Walker, Union Life; California— 
Francis V. Keesling, West Coast 
Life; Colorado—W. L. Baldwin, Se- 
curity Life & Accident Company; 
Connecticut—Millard Bartels, Trav- 
elers; Delaware—A. A. Rydgren, 
Continental American; District of 
Columbia—H. W. Kacy, Acacia. 

Florida—S. Kendrick Guernsey, 
Gulf Life; Georgia—J. Lon Duck- 
worth, Life of Georgia; Ilinois— 
R. M. Clark, Continental Assurance; 
Indiana—E. Kirk McKinney, Jef- 
ferson National; Iowa—E. M. Mc- 
Conney, Bankers Life; Kansas—H. 
O. Chapman, National Reserve; 
Kentucky—Morton Boyd, Common- 
wealth; Louisiana—E. J. McGivney, 
Pan-American. 

Maine—Rolland E. Irish, Union 
Mutual; Maryland — Stanford 2Z. 
Rothschild, Sun Life; Massachusetts 
—Byron K. Elliott, John Hancock; 
Michigan—Lee J. Treanor, Michi- 
gan Life; Minnesota—H. P. E. 
Skoglund, North American Life & 
Casualty; Mississippi—W. Calvin 
Wells, Lamar Life; Missouri—P. B. 
McHaney, General American; Mon- 
tana—F. E. Young, Western Life. 

Nebraska—W. W. Putney, Mid- 
west Life; New Hampshire—John 
V. Hanna, United Life & Accident; 
New Jersey—C. M. Shanks, Pru- 
dential: New York—F. D. Russell, 
Security Mutual; North Carolina— 
Julius C. Smith, Jefferson Standard; 
North Dakota—F. L. Conklin, 
Provident Life of Bismarck; Ohio— 
George W. Steinman, Midland Mu- 
tual. 

Oklahoma—Joe D. Morse, Home 
State Life; Oregon—R. R. Brown, 
Standard of Portland; Pennsylvania 
—Jay N. Jamison, Reliance Life; 
South Carolina—Francis M. Hipp, 
Liberty Life; South Dakota—F. L. 
Bramble, Midland National; Ten- 
nessee—J. F. Finlay, Interstate Life 
& Accident; Texas—C. F. O’Donnell, 
Southwestern; Utah—George J. 
Cannon, Beneficial Life. 

Virginia—R. V. Hatcher, Atlantic 
Life; Washington—D. M. Morgan, 
Northern of Seattle; West Virginia 
—Frank K. Rader, Conservative 
Life; Wisconsin—James H. Daggett, 
Old Line Life; Ontario—S. C. Mc- 
Evenue, Canada Life; Quebec— 
Arthur B. Wood, Sun Life of Cana- 
da; Manitoba—H. W. Manning, 
Great-West Life. 
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Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel—An informal panel dis- 
cussion on the subject “Some Prob- 
lems Growing out of Public Law 
15,” was featured at the meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, held Dec. 16 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
The speakers taking part in the dis- 
cussion were: Sylvester C. Smith, 
Jr., general solicitor, Prudential; 
John Barker, Jr., counsel, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Boston; John V. Bloys, 
assistant general counsel, Life In- 
surance Association of America, and 
H. Harold Leavey, vice-president 
and general counsel, California- 
Western States Life. 

The guest speaker was John S. 
Sinclair, executive vice-president, 
New York Life, who gave an in- 
teresting talk on “Life Insurance 
Counsel from the Executive’s View- 
point.” 

Berkeley Cox, associate counsel, 
Aetna Life, Hartford, spoke on 
“Community Property Laws—Com- 
ments and Suggestions,” and Thomas 
W. Bullitt, associate counsel, West- 
ern and Southern Life, Cincinnati, 
discussed “The Life Insurance Law 
of Kentucky.” 


APC TNT 


Calendar 


December 7-10, 1947—National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners (Winter Meeting)—Flam- 
ingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 

December 16, 1947—Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel (Annual 
Meeting)—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

December 17-18, 1947—Life Insur- 
ance Association of America (An- 
nual Meeting) — Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

December 19, 1947—Institute of Life 


Insurance (Annual Meeting)— 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 


December 29, 1947—American As- 
sociation of University Teachers 
of Insurance (Annual Meeting)— 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

April 29 and 30, 1948—American in- 
stitute of Actuaries (Annual Meet- 
ing)—Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 

May 13 and 14, 1948—Actuarial 
Society of America (Annual Meet- 
ing)—Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

May 19-22, 1948—Industrial Insurers 
Conference (Annual Meeting)— 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah. 


i 


COMPANIES 


ANDOU AAUH A000 AR 


American United Life—George A. 
Bangs, president of the American 
United Life, Indianapolis, will with- 
draw from active business at the 
close of this year because of ill 
health. His resignation was ac- 
cepted with keen regreat at a recent 
meeting of the company’s board of 
directors, who named Leslie E. 


Crouch, Portland, Ore., to replace’ 


Mr. Bangs in office, effective Janu- 
ary 1. Mr. Crouch has been chair- 
man of the board of American 
United Life since August 9, 1941, 
having succeeded the late United 
States Senator Alva M. Lumpkin, 
of South Carolina, in that position. 
Mr. Crouch will hereafter occupy 
the posts of board chairman and 
president. American United’s di- 
rectors have conferred upon the re- 
tiring Mr. Bangs, who will remain 
on the board of directors, the hon- 
orary title of president emeritus, 
in recognition of the company’s 
outstanding progress and _ success 
under his able leadership. 

Mr. Crouch was born at Stock- 
bridge, Wisc., where he received 
his early education, and in 1904 he 
was graduated from the University 
of Oregon Law School, entering 
general legal practice immediately. 
For nine years he was a member of 
the Oregon National Guard, retiring 
with the rank of Captain, and he 
has served as Chairman of the 
Teachers’ Grievance Board of Ore- 
gon. He is a 32nd degree Scottish 
Rite Mason and a member of Al 
Kader Temple, AAONMS, of Port- 
land, has been active in the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, and 
is a past president of the city’s 
Alderwood Country Club. Mr. 
Crouch was Supreme Chancellor of 
the Knights of Pythias in 1931-32, 
coming on the Board of Directors of 
United Mutual Life in 1928 and on 
American United’s Board in Janu- 
ary, 1937. 


* * * 


General American Life—National 
honors in direct mail promotion 
were accorded General American 
Life when the company’s letter sys- 
tem, RADAR, received the “Best 
of Industry” award in the insurance 
field, at the recent Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association convention 
held in Cleveland, Ohio. 

A record of 1000 direct mail users, 
producers and suppliers from all 
parts of the U. S. and Canada, at- 
tended the three-day sessions, at 
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Mi which the outstanding direct mail The committee in charge of the the author of a number of sales 
f campaigns of 1947 were displayed. dinner was composed of Bob Buck- promotion documents now used by 
Alice Honore Drew, advertising ley and Arthur Gleitsman. the mutual benefit. 
AU manager of TelAutograph Corpora- In addition to his agency work, : : sf : ae 
tion, New York, and chairman of Mr. Josephson is well known as a Confederation Life Association— 
‘ A. the Contest Board of Judges, has writer and public speaker. He has Victor Roy Smith, long an outstand- 
ican announced that the “Best of Indus- appeared regularly on life insur- ing leader in Canadian life insur- 
ith- try” campaigns will be exhibited by ance platforms in the Eastern states ance circles and president of the 
the advertising clubs and graphic arts and in Canada. In March of this Confederation Life Association since 
ill sroups throughout this country and year, he was the final speaker at 1944, died in London, Nov. 21, fol- 
7 Canada during the coming year. the Sales Congress of the New York lowing a brief illness. Accompanied 
-ent . -« City Life Underwriters’ Associa- by W. J. Farmery, superintendent 
1 of New England Mutual--New Eng- tion, and summed up the day’s pro- of the company’s bond investments, 
E. land Mutual Life’s Wm. Eugene ceedings. Among other things, he he left Toronto Nov. 8 on a visit 
106 Hays agency in Boston has entered has devoted considerable time to to the United Kingdom branches, 
nu- the select “one hundred millions in the study of pension trusts and planning to return home this month. 
alr force” class by posting a net gain savings bank life insurance. He is Mr. Smith joined the actuarial de- 
sy of more than nine millions during — ~_ eee oie eal ie 
‘ted the first nine months this year. 
kin This general agency, the second in OUR S 
“Bits the company’s 112-year history to eee . 
“oy achieve this remarkable feat, now TOKE 
and has in force more life insurance 
di- than % of all the life insurance -= 
ons companies in America, individually. 
ain So far this year, the Hays or- 
on- ganization, with over $12 millions, 
tus. leads the company’s other 70 na- 
1y’s tionwide agencies in new paid-for 
"ess volume and is running more than 
24% per cent ahead of last year’s 
ck- production. 
ved 7 * ok 
he Mutual Benefit Life—President 
sity John S. Thompson and Vice-Presi- 
‘ing dents H. G. Kenagy and Walter A. 
ely. Reiter of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
> of Newark, attended a dinner in honor 
‘ing of General Agent Halsey D. Joseph- 
he son, given by his agents on Mon- 
the day, Dec. 1, at the Lafayette Hotel 
re- in New York City. Also in attend- 
‘ish ance were Bruce Palmer, superin- 
Al tendent of agencies, and Bill C. 
yrt- Thurman, formerly vice-president 
rt- in charge of agencies, and presently 
and general agent in Newark. 
ty’s The dinner marked Halsey 
Mr. Josephson’s sixth anniversary as 
of general agent. Starting in Brook- 
~32, lyn, December 1, 1941, he took over 
; of a small office producing about a 
on million a year, and in four years 
nu- built it to a four million dollar 
organization. In December, 1943, 
the agency moved from Brooklyn 
nal to its present quarters at 84 William 
ion Street, New York City. 
ran In addition to those already 
ys- named, the dinner was attended by 
est Mrs. Josephson and 17 members of 
aoe the agency force. Speeches were 
¥ made by the home office guests, 
tom Mr. Thurman, Agents Hyman Ber- 
man, Arthur Cleitsman, Laurence 
- J. Sobel and General Agent Joseph- 
‘all son. Supervisor Robert G. Buck- , “ aN 
po My =e ee. ” | OM 2, a On Dn OE Ou Le ID 
A clock was presented to r. tie ey 
at Josephson by the agency force. N 3 B R A S K A 
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partment of the Confederation Life 
Association in 1909 and became suc- 
cessively assistant actuary in 1914, 
assistant general manager and ac- 
tuary in 1925, general manager and 
actuary in 1932 and general man- 
ager in 1936. He became president 
of the company in 1944. 
* 


* * 
Jefferson Standard—Full details 
concerning Jefferson Standard’s 


Agents’ Retirement Plan have been 
mailed to the company’s field force, 
announces Agency Manager Karl 
Ljung. 

The retirement plan is designed 
for full time agency representa- 
tives and contemplates retirement 
at age 65. The plan is to become 
effective Jan. 1, 1948 and is to be 
on the contributory basis. The 
company is providing a monthly 
annuity benefit on account of past 
service to supplement benefits avail- 
able on the contributory basis. The 
plan includes benefits for total and 
permanent disability. 

Mr. Ljung also announces that 
new business paid for so far this 
year has passed the $100,000,000 
mark, and that production in 
November established a new com- 
pany record for this month. 

. = “ 

American United Life—Wendell 
P. Coler, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the American United Life 
of Indianapolis, died suddenly as 
the result of a heart attack which 
struck him on Monday evening, 
Nov. 24, in his home at 127 East 
44th Street, Indianapolis. Mr. Coler, 
who had recently been elected 
president of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Companies, was at work on 
a program for an approaching board 
meeting of that organization, when 
stricken. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Stella Coler, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Theodore Scott. 

* € * 

Provident Mutual—Elmer S. Al- 
britton, who has served Provident 
Mutual as its general agent in 
Chicago since 1931, has resigned as 
of the end of this year and plans to 
move to California to engage in 
limited personal production. In 
tendering his resignation to the 
company, Mr. Albritton explained 
that he desired to move to Cali- 
fornia for health reasons, and also 
to be closer to his son, Robert S. 
Albritton, who represents’ the 
Provident Mutual in Los Angeles. 

© . 7 

Bankers National Life—Bankers 
National Life, Montclair, N. J., an- 
nounces that Albert C. Windolf has 
been made assistant treasurer. Since 
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RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 


gala event was celebrated by 

A the Bankers National Life, 
Montclair, N. J. at the Hotel Sub- 
urban, East Orange, N. J., Nov. 18. 
“It is nothing but a family affair,” 
declared William J. Seiger, vice- 
president and superintendent of 
agencies, on the evening of the cele- 
bration. “After all, 20 years is noth- 
ing in the history of life insurance.” 
President Ralph R. Lounsbury, in 
turn, struck the same note that 
evening in his talk, when he said: 
“Two decades are not a long period 
compared to the patriarchs of our 
industry, with their beginning dates 
going back in some cases to more 
than a century ago, but we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we are 
a factor of great importance in the 
lives of thousands of people who 
are our insureds or their benefici- 
aries, and when there arises the 
supreme need of economic protec- 
tion their dependence on us is 





joining Bankers National in 1935, 
Mr. Windolf has moved steadily 
through the ranks. Starting in the 
premium collection department, he 
has been manager of the policy loan 
department, company accountant, 
and more recently, appraiser of 
residential mortgage loans. As 
assistant treasurer, Mr. Windolf 
will be in charge of rental real es- 
tate and the company’s residential 
mortgage loan portfolio. 


sometimes their greatest depen- 
dence.” 

That note, more or less, domin- 
ated the whole evening. The Bank- 
ers National Life, at the end of its 
first year in 1927 had written some 
$1,308,280. Two years later, this sum 
had jumped to $50,011,152. Ten 
years later, the company had regis- 
tered $75,052,128. In 1946, its in- 
force was $125,000,000. 

In the meantime, assets of the 
Bankers National of Montclair, N. 
J. had been stepped up from $380,- 
620 to $20,293,698. 

A number of factors, of course, 
have contributed to the splendid 
progress made by the company. 
Notable among them are the cap- 
able and economic policies of man- 
agement laid down by Mr. Louns- 
bury and the genial efficient build- 
ing of the agency force under the 
guidance of Mr. Seiger. 

While the growth of the company 
has been rapid, it has also been 
sound and conservative, as indicated 
by its low-average lapse rate, fav- 
orable mortality, low expenses and 
strong reserve basis. 

Much of the success of the twen- 
tieth anniversary dinner was due 
to the innate showmanship of Rich- 
ard J. O’Brien, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, who not only 
organized the affair but served as 
a most capable master of ceremon- 
ies, as well. 

Charlotte 


Pfiefer, Claudia K. 
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Wright and Will B. Chambers were 
particularly honored as _ having 
served the Bankers National Life 
as many—20—-years, as it had serv- 
ed the public. 

Special tribute, too, was paid to 
Martha S. Huntenburg, who has 
been with the company for 15 years; 
H. Clyde Freeman, who celebrated 
his tenth anniversary; M. Evelyn 
Wright and Elizabeth B. Jones who 
have been with the company for the 
past five years, 

Among directors in attendance 
were Gustave Fischer, Frank L. 
Hinckley, E. R. McGlynn, Haldeman 
C. Stout, Roy E. Tucker, Herman §. 
Turner, Gill Robb Wilson and Stan- 
ley T. Wallbank. Mr. Wallbank, a 
Denver attorney, spoke on behalf 
of the directors. 

ee 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from Page 30) 


American College of Life Under- 
writers; J. F. Follmann, Jr., Bureau 
of A. & H. Underwriters; Martin B. 
Williams, Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference. 

Question Men—H. F. Monley and 
F. M. Peirce. 

6:00 p. m.—lInformal reception, 
William M. Dewey, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 

7:30 p. m.—Dinner and meeting 
of combination member companies’ 
representatives—Chairman, John F. 
Ruehlmann, vice-president, Western 
and Southern Life. 

Thursday—Nov. 13 

9:30 a. m—Presiding, Roger Hull; 
Marketing Research and Its Promise 
for Life Insurance, A. C. Nielsen, 
president, A. C. Nielsen Company; 
The Salesman—Dr. Dwayne Orton, 
director of education, International 
Business Machines Corporation; Re- 
search—The Basis of Decision, Dr. 
S. Rains Wallace, Jr., director of 
research, AMA. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon—Presiding, 
Cecil J. North; Agency Management 
and Research—Carrol M. Shanks, 
president, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 

2.30 p. m.—Executive Session-— 
Presiding, Cecil J. North; Report of 
Research Committee; report of 
Finance Committee; new business; 
report of Nominating Committee. 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner and meeting 
for member companies having under 
$150,000,000 ordinary insurance in 
foree—Chairman, Frederick D. Rus- 
sell, president, Security Mutual Life. 

Friday—Nov. 14 


9:30 a. m.—Presiding, Cecil J. 


North; Leading from Strength—Jul 
Baumann, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters; Life 
Insurance and Public Relations in 
Canada—R, Leighton Foster, K. C., 
general counsel, Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association, To- 
ronto; Let Us Have Peace—J. 
Reuben Clark, Jr., first vice-presi- 
dent, Beneficial Life; The Sun is 
Rising—John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., managing director, AMA. 

1:30 p. m.—Luncheon and meetin.3 
for companies writing A & H and 
ordinary insurance—Chairman, F. 
Hobert Haviland, vice-president, 


Connecticut General Life; Review 
and Recommendations—R. H. Bel- 
knap, chairman, committee for Com- 
panies writing accident and health 
and ordinary insurance, and di- 
rector of agencies, Occidental Life; 
Level versus Graded Compensation 
—G. A. L’Estrange, vice-president 
and agency director, Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life; H. P. Skoglund, presi- 
dent, North American Life and 
Casualty; The Combination Con- 
tract—Travis T. Wallace, president, 
Great American Reserve; Policy 
Provisions—J. W. Sayler, vice-presi- 
dent, Business Men’s Assurance, 





THere’s LIFE in tue BERKSHIRE 


“Our monthly magazine “The Berkshire Triangle’, with 
its up-to-the-minute news—practical sales ideas and sug- 
gestions—and the personal notes about Berkshire folks 


certainly rings the bell with 
the Associates in the field. 
We call it our ‘Blue Book’ 
of merchandising plans and 
the ‘Who’s Who’ of the 
Berkshire.” 


HE PURPOSE of “The Berk- 

shire Triangle” magazine is to 
furnish an effective means of close 
personal contact and communication 
between the Home Office and the 
Field for the exchange of ideas, in- 
formation and suggestions which are 
mutually helpful. 


The two features of particular reader 













interest each month are the plans 
which our Associates report as hav- 
ing been found resultful in the pro- 
duction of business and the news 
items about members of the Berk- 
shire organization. 


The Life Advertisers Association has 
made eight annual Awards of Ex- 
cellence to the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company for meritorious -_— 
aration, use, and display of pu 
lications to agents — our monthly 
magazine. 
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HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


each applicant be subjected to a 
reasonable test under the control 
of the insurance department, not 
of the company for which he is to 
be licensed, and that he shall suc- 
ceed in such test before any form 
of license, permanent or temporary, 
is issued to him to permit him to 
attempt to serve the insuring needs 
of the public.” 

The report further stated that the 
fundamental principles, which were 
followed in preparing this draft, are 
as follows: 


(1) The proposed bill must be 
in the public interest. 
(2) The term “life insurance 


agent” must be defined. 


(3) Acting without a_ license 
must be prohibited. 

(4) The application for license 
must furnish enough information 


for the Commissioner to exercise 
his responsibility to determine the 
trustworthiness of the applicant. 

(5) Each new applicant for a 
license, with a few minor excep- 
tions, must submit to a written ex- 
amination to test his qualification. 

(6) No temporary license or 
other certificate should be issued in 
advance of the examination. 

(7) The commissioner of insur- 
ance should have authority to call 
upon the life insurance industry 
for assistance in connection with 
the examinations. 

(8) The basis on which the com- 
missioner might refuse, suspend, or 
cancel a license should be clearly 
defined and a proceeding definitely 
established by law. 

(9) Provision shou’d be made 
for judicial review of the actions 
of the commissioner. 

“There are in the bill additional 
provisions, such as the establish- 
ment of procedure for licensing 
non-residents and for renewal of 
licenses. It is believed that these 
additional provisions are advisable 
for the smooth and effective opera- 
tion of a qualification law but are 
not as fundamental and perhars 
not as controversial as the matters 
itemized above.” 


Committee Reports 


The question of how to calculate 
reserves on complicated policies, 
such as those containing varying 
benefits and premiums, was thor- 
oughly discussed, and _ actuarial 
recommendations for the solution 
of the problem were accepted for 
further study. 


The committee on valuation of 
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DAVID A. FORBES 


Commissioner, Michigan insurance depart- 
ment and chairman, NAIC executive com- 
mittee. 


securities presented its report, 
which was accepted. There was 
some discussion of a basis for val- 
uation of Canadian securities. The 
point at issue involved a recom- 
mendation which would prevent an 
immediate profit from the purchase 
of Canadian securities in American 
dollars at the free rate of exchange 
and an immediate sale or mark up 
by using the Canadian controlled 
rate. Inasmuch as the valuation 
of Canadian securities involves the 
economics of the two nations, a 
sound and permanent basis of se- 
curity valuations on this class of 
securities seems imperative as a 
matter of co-operation between the 
two governments. 

The committee on uniform ac- 
counting announced the completion 
of a preliminary study on methods 
of expense distribution and noted 
that a further study was being 
undertaken. A new sub-committee 
from the industry was suggested 
to co-operate with the commissicn- 
ers. 

The blanks committee announced 
that the new convention blank 
would not be ready this year and 
announced a meeting of the com- 
mittee in New York on April 5, 
6, 7, and 8 for further study of the 
convention blank forms and the 
new uniform State tax blank. 


Accident and Health Problems 


The accident and health commit- 
tee offered a resolution requiring 
the filing of a new loss experience 
form by June 30, 1949, to estab- 
lish a basis upon which to adjudge 
whether or not policies provide 











commensurate benefits. This would 
allow consideration of loss experi- 
ence records by policy forms. 
This experience schedule would 
show: (1) Policy form number, 
(2) Names of policy, if any. (3) 
Limited or full coverage. (4) Class 
of coverage. (5) Premiums earned, 
(6) Losses incurred. (7) Rate of 
commission and expense allowed. 
(8) Membership or policy fee, in 














addition to commission. Non-can- 
cellable forms should be desig- 
nated. Double indemnity, waiver 





of premium and disability benefits 
of life insurance contracts are not 
required. Group insurance business 
to be reported on one line. Each 
combination of a policy with a 
rider or endorsement shall be re- 
ported as a separate policy. 

It was further resolved that all 
accident and health policies, issued 
or delivered after Dec. 31, 1948, 
shall conform to the current or 
approved future edition of the Of- 
ficial Guide. The industry had ob- 
jected to details of the new experi- 
ence form on the ground that it 
disclosed essential “trade secrets.” 
The problem of how to stop fly-by- 
night companies from writing in- 
surance by mail in States in which 
they are not licensed was dis- 
cussed and referred back for further 
research to obtain a solution. Many 
sound and long established com- 
panies operate by mail, without 
agents protecting their interests, 
while at the same time, eliminating 
unstable carriers has been a long 



























standing concern considered by 
generations of insurance commis- 
sioners. 







Group Distribution 





In, view of the wide interest in 
the proper spheres for group ver- 
sus individual distribution of life 
insurance, pertinent sections of a 
special report of the life committee 
of the NAIC to President Thompson 
is presented in “Life Insurance in 
Review,” beginning on Page 32 of 
this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 















MASS MERCHANDISING 
(Continued from Page 19) 








much to be said in support of Mr. 
Baumann’s thesis and Mr. Lincoln's 
acceptance of it. 

Then, too, we of the smaller com- 
panies, unable to command large 
volumes of business by the sheer 
force and power of stupendous ag- 
gregations of assets and arrays of 
agency manpower, find our own 
field organizations severely handi- 
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capped in these days when a large 
proportion of our prospective pur- 
chasers start the computation of 
their life insurance needs by adding 
to Social Security the volume of 
their federal life insurance protec- 
tion and the volume of their group 
protection, provided and in many 
eases paid for by their employer, 
leaving a minimum, if any, volume 
of additional protection to be sold 
by the agents of individual com- 
panies. 

The N. A. L. U. program was well 
conceived and expressed and its ac- 
ceptance has been well understood 
and well expressed by a great 
leader, speaking from the vantage 
point of leadership in the greatest 
company, in sound moral judgment, 
even though not in fact, for the 
industry as a whole. Such small 
areas of possible difference as still 
exist can, I am sure, be worked 
out by the conferences between the 
underwriters and the company or- 
ganizations already in process of ar- 
rangement. At least I earnestly 
hone so, for the good of all con- 
cerned. 


* * * 


ALFRED MacARTHUR 


President, Central Life of Illinois, 
Chicago 
I heartily agree with the senti- 
ments expressed by Mr. Lincoln, as 


I have the feeling that a mass cov- 
erage tends to be taken for granted 
with the consequent danger that 
the insured’s attention is diverted 
from his individual responsibility. 

One of the great benefi.s of in- 
surance is the development of 
character that results from a man 
making a personal sacrifice, while 
he is living, to take care of his de- 
pendents and other obligations after 
he is dead. 


a * x 


R. P. MARTIN 


President, Manhattan Mutual Life, 
Manhattan, Kansas 
Representing one of the very 
smallest of the companies as to 
volume of business and _ territory 
covered, our opinion must reflect 
only a “worms eye” point of view, 
and can have but littie impact upon 
trends in the business. Nevertheless 
you have asked for it—so here are 
our reactions to the so-called “mass 

selling” of life insurance. 

It is our conviction that life in- 
surance in America has attained its 
eminent position primarily through 
the workings of the American 
agency system, through those men 
in the field who have sold life in- 
surance to individuals as individ- 
uals, on the basis of their direct and 
personal responsibility for their own 
and their family’s welfare. 


PHome is THE HEART A 


the abiding place of 
happiness, an investment in 
security. 

To make it safe against the 
contingency of untimely death is just 
one of the services 

offered by modern life insurance. ms 1. 


1FE OF GANADA 


Life insurance, it seems to us, h:s 
in the past, at any rate, been a 
“rugged individualistic” proposition. 
Its basic appeal has been to the 
personal obligation of a man to 
provide for his own. It has been the 
very antithesis of regimentation and 
collectivism. 

Mass selling will, it seems to us, 
be highly detrimental, even ulti- 
mately destructive, to the agency 
system as we now know it. It re- 
moves from the field of prospecis 
for the individual agent large groups 
on the assumption that life insur- 
ance can be bought to better ad- 
vantage under such a plan. It piaces 
the agent in the position of being 
economically unjustified. 

Mass selling seems to us, further- 
more, to be diametrically opposed 
to the very basic philosophy of life 
insurance, as we know it. It sub- 
stitutes mass action and mass think- 
ing for individual action and in- 
dividual thinking. It is mass de- 
pendency as opposed to self-reliance. 
It is in the direction of complete 
regimentation and collectivism. It 
fosters occupational, professional, 
economic, social and other class 
distinctions. 

Of course, we must realize that 
mass selling of life insurance is 
already in practice, and to the ex- 
tent that it furnishes increasingly 





CHART THE UNCHARTED... 


Set your course NOW for smooth sailing LATER .. . 
Here are 3 good guides offered by ANICO 


Contingous Service Bonus-beginning when 
usual schedule terminates and continuing as 
long as premiums are paid . . . granted to full- 
time representatives. 


2. Hospitalization and Surgical benefits avail- 
able to full-time representatives. 


3. Promotion when ready for it, with concrete 
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conditions which are explained when yeu take 
a contract . . you don’t have to haggle to 
get it when you show the ability. 


Ask ANICO or any ANICO Representative. 
$1,500,000,000 


OVER A BILLION iE cenemen IN FORCE 


Write Vice President 


Amertcan National 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS -W. 1. Moody, Jr, President 
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serious competition. We have labor 
companies, farmer companies, pro- 
fessional and church group com- 
panies. All are selling life insurance 
on the mass appeal and the mass 
plan. If the regular companies are 
to meet this competition, the most 
obvious method is to adopt the same 
tactics. If people want to buy their 
life insurance in this manner, that 
is the way to sell it to them. Cer- 
tainly the great companies have 
strength enough to compete on a 
price level. 

But what about the long-term 
results of these continued and 
magnified appeals, not to the funda- 
mental benefits of life insurance but 
to the prejudices and jealousies of 
a group; not to the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility but to the 
avarice and greed of mass advant- 
age? Life insurance has been sold 
to the American public by life in- 
surance agents, the humble men 
with the rate books. It has been so 
well sold that the public will, no 
doubt, buy it “en masse”, for a time. 


But, remove the agent from the 
picture, take away his constant and 
effective presentation of the bene- 
fits of life insurance on an in- 
dividual basis, his urging to recog- 
nize and respect individual re- 
sponsibilities, for a generation, and 
what then? A public that has be- 
come indifferent to life insurance, 
or ceases to believe in it as a per- 
sonal benefit, is likely to be difficult 
to sell, collectively or individually. 


If the attitude of the companies 
is that of getting in on a good thing 
while the getting is good, and to 
hell with the future, mass selling 
should certainly be adopted. While 
the impetus of the workings of the 
agency system holds, mass selling 
will undoubtedly be effective. As 
long as the agent convinces the pub- 
lic that life insurance is a highly 
desirable commodity, the price ap- 
peal of mass buying will no doubt 
be successful. But do we think the 
agent will long continue to sell an 
idea if someone else gets most or 
all the business? Hardly. When that 
momentum is lost, what then? 


Furthermore, can the life insur- 
ance companies afford to be a party 
to the very kind of methods which 
may ultimately bring to an end the 
very kind of attitudes, the kind of 
philosophy that makes people buy 
life insurance? The end result of 
mass buying, of mass action, is mass 
thinking. The end result of mass 
thinking is collectivism, and the 
end result of that seems to be 
totalitarianism. When the State does 
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all, there is no room, no need for 
life insurance. Shall we recommend 
these processes by adopting them 


ourselves? 
7 * ~ 


E. KIRK MCKINNEY 


President, Jefferson National Life, 
Indianapolis 

This is in reply to your recent re- 
quest for my opinion on the ques- 
tion of broadening the base of 
group life insurance. 

It seems to me the present trend 
for this “mass coverage” is detri- 
mental to both the field underwriter 
and the life insurance company. I 
can see no logical reason for further 
letting-down the bars. 

We all know the quality of our 
business bears a direct relation to 
the quality of our field representa- 
tives. If “mass coverage” is per- 
mitted, naturally, we lose the bene- 
fit of cur representative’s personal 
work. 

If from that is taken also the 
direct personal interest of employer 
relationship, it becomes even more 
undesirable. As a result, it would 
affect all group insurance, eventu- 
ally, causing higher rates and less 
protection for those now under- 
written properly. 

I feel confident that if the same 
sources who agitated further “mass 
coverage” had similar attempts to 
weaken their business, they would 


resist it. 
*- - + 


W. E. WILTSHIRE 


President, Home Beneficial Life, 


Richmond 
Our company is opposed to any 
method of mass distribution of in- 
surance other than originally in- 
tended in the sale of group insur- 
ance under the employer-employee 
relationship. We feel that mass cov- 


‘erage would not be in the best in- 


terest of the insuring public, since, 
in our opinion, it would partially 
eliminate the personal services 
rendered by our life underwriters. 
We have always boasted that one of 
the greatest things we have to sell 
is service and personal contact, and 
We are opposed to any system which 
would tend to eliminate this, 


* * * 


N. J. FREY 


Chairman of the Board, Wisconsin Life, 
Wisconsin 

The volume of life insurance in 

force in American companies is a 

tribute to the American agency sys- 

tem. Anything which jeopardizes 


that system will react to the dis- 
advantage of all concerned—the 
buying public as well as those en- 
gaged in the life insurance business, 

Indiscriminate mass selling, I be- 
lieve, is a threat against the agency 
system, and therefore mass cover- 
age should not be extended on any 
basis where the employer-employee 
relationship does not exist. While it 
is true that there have been certain 
types of group creditor cases which 
were considered legitimate for mass 
coverage, these cases seem bound- 
less in their ramifications, and it is 
from this source that the greatest 
danger to the agency system is 
likely to come. 

If we believe in the agency sys- 
tem, then our business should be 
sold through that system. 


* * & 


CHARLES H. TAYLOR 


President, Home Friendly Insurance 
Company, Baltimore 


In response to your letter of 
November 26, advise that it is the 
writer’s opinion that group coverage 
beyond employer-employee relation- 
ship, tends toward socialization of 
insurance; and hence, carries with 
it, a weakening of individual re- 
sponsibility. All group coverage 
being dependent on maintenance of 
membership or employment, such 
coverage cannot relieve the _ in- 
dividual of his proper insurance 
responsibilities. 


* * * 


ALBERT BURNS 
President, Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 


I unhesitatingly endorse agency 
objections to the sale of group in- 
surance in the so-called mass cov- 
erage form. In so doing, I speak 
not only for the agency system, but 
also in recognition of our great pub- 
lic responsibility. When group cov- 
erage was initiated, its sponsors had 
in mind the employer-employee re- 
lationship. Such group coverage is 
highly recommended, but such 
recommendation cannot be stretched 
to include coverage for large groups 
where the element of employer- 
employee relationship is entirely 
absent. 

We who are charged with the 
responsibility of management have 
spent much time and much money 
in the training of life insurance 
agents. In those training programs 
we endeavored to impress the agent 
with the importance of learning 
what he has to sell and to whom 
what should be sold. We have em- 
phasized the importance of coun- 
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selling and advising the prospective 
policy owner as to the type of in- 
surance that would best fit his par- 
ticular circumstances, On the other 
hand, the sale of life insurance in 
mass coverage form is indiscrimin- 
ate. It gives no consideration to the 
requirements of the individual or 
his dependents. Our agents have 
peen of valuable help to the policy 
owner in the matter of settlement 
options. We all know that proper 
settlement option selection adds 
much to the value of one’s life in- 
surance. If mass coverage has a 
place in the insurance industry, then 
training career agents would seem 
to be a waste of time. 


We know that life insurance is 
sold. It is not bought. We know 
that the millions now in force is 
the direct result of the agency sys- 
tem. If supporting evidence is 
needed, cOmpare the volume sold 
under the agency system with the 
volume sold over the counter by 
savings banks. We also know that 
much of this protection is kept in 
force by the constant attention of 
the agent. For confirming evidence, 
note the tremendous lapse ratio of 
National Service Life Insurance. 

In many instances life insurance 


constitutes the major part of one’s 
estate. The intelligent distribution 
of that estate is important. Many 
policy owners wish the proceeds of 
their policies to cover far reaching 
contingencies. Again the help of 
the properly educated agent is in- 
valuable. rs 

In considering the sale of life 
insurance to large groups where 
there is a complete absence of em- 
ployer-employee relationship, we 
should not overlook our responsibil- 
ity to the public. That responsibility 
should not be brushed off because 
such sales add to volume. 


* * * 


R. P. BOARDMAN 


President, Wisconsin National Life, 
Oshkosh 

I hardly feel I can contribute any- 
thing of value for publication on 
the subject of the so-called mass 
selling of life insurance. The prob- 
lem certainly is of real current in- 
terest and calls for a thorough joint 
study by insurance management 
and insurance underwriters. Such 
study has been assured by the re- 
cent appointment of representative 
committees to work together on the 
problem. 


In its broader aspects, the ques- 
tion is primarily one of marketing 
and public relations, and the solu- 
tion which is best for the insurance 
buying public will be found to be 
best likewise for the industry and 


all of its members, 
” 7” - 


J. W. HUGHES 
President, Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 


Relative to your inquiry related 
to the controversial question of mass 
group coverage, we agree that a 
frank and open discussion of the 
subject is highly desirable. 

Speaking for our company, we 
would regret to see mass production 
degenerate to the point that the ef- 
fective and desirable American 
agency system would be endangered 
or adversely affected. 

a * = 


THOMAS E. SLY 

President, St. Louis Mutual Life, St. Louis 

We are of the belief that the 
broadening of the base of group in- 
surance could, over an extended 
period, bring about a weakening of 
confidence in the performance of the 
entire life insurance structure and, 
at the present time, a prompt and 
strenuous effort should be made to 
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curtail every phase of mass selling 
until it is brought under complete 
control, or until, as Mr. Lincoln very 
ably states it, we return to the 
original concept of employer and 
employee approach. 

We believe, further, that there 
should be a profound adherence to 
limitations admitting, in the em- 
ployer and employee relationship 
field, only pension trusts and other- 
wise small amounts of a protection 
element. We believe that the long 
time interest of the insuring public 
requires that our responsibility be 
contantly maintained and enlarged 
upon, as it encourages and develops 
that bulwark of reserve or savings 
that stabilized our national economic 
life during the last readjustment or 
so-called depression, and that any 
trend toward a circumvention of the 
non-forfeiture provisions in the in- 
terest of a curtailment of rates will 
ultimately remove, from life insur- 
ance, its most important influence. 

It is the writer’s personal opinion 
that as we veer toward mass cover- 
age, within the circumference of 
which we achieve lowering of rate 
burdens, we are entering upon a 
new type of insurance that might 
more properly be termed “death in- 


surance” and cost factors instead of 
life insurance and economic stabili- 
zation factors. Broadening of the 
base for mass selling seems to me 
to be an admittance of our unwill- 
ingness to continue our responsibil- 
ity, and of our acceptance of follow- 
ing through the lines of least 
resistance by which we embrace de- 
structive instead of creative inge- 
nuity. Our business has done more 
to overcome human frailty than all 
others, and any encroachment upon 
that responsibility, regardless of 
what it is, should be brought under 
control whenever it is encountered. 
We are not sure that broadening of 
the base of group underwriting does 
not stimulate such ultimate en- 


croachment. 
* * * 


W. GRADY SOUTHERN 
Vice-president, Security Life and Trust, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The adverse effects on life under- 
writing of “mass selling” under the 
liberalized definition of group in- 
surance will, in our opinion, become 
more and more evident as time goes 
on—that is, unless statutory limi- 
tations bringing group life insur- 
ance back into its proper channels 
are reinstated without undue delay. 
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WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President 
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Our company issues all forms of 
group coverage, but we limit it to 
cases where the employer-employee 
relationship exists, except in the 
case of group creditor insurance in- 
volving small amounts. Since the 
liberalization of the definition of 
group insurance, we have been 
literally bombarded with requests 
for proposals from various and 
sundry associations and organiza. 
tions seeking to obtain group insur. 
ance for their members. In all such 
cases, we have consistently refrained 
from submitting proposals. 

There are many _ underlying 
reasons for the position we take, 
both from the standpoint of its prac- 
tical effects on the life insurance 
business and from the standpoint 
of sourd underwriting. Our reasons 
may be summarized in general as 
follows: 

(1) Over the long term this “mass 
selling” is not to the best interest 
of either the insurance business or 
the insuring public. We are con- 
vinced that time will prove us to 
be correct in this opinion. 

(2) Any plan which permits un- 
insurables to load up with large 
amounts of life insurance is, in our 
opinion, unsound underwriting. 
Somebody is eventually going to be 
left holding the bag. 

(3) We are not interested in 
entering into a deal that might yield 
us a reasonable margin of profit for 
a few years, and then prove to be 
unsatisfactory to any one of the 
three principal parties involved— 
the insuring company, the associa- 
tion, or the individual insured. 

Answering more specifically the 
question of the immediate effect of 
this “mass selling,” here are two 
illustrations: 

(1) Just the other day, a man 
with an income far above the aver- 
age came to my office seeking my 
advice on his insurance program. 
He had accumulated $20,000 of group 
life insurance and had made appii- 
cation for $5,000 more through an- 
other association to which he be- 
longs and which was making the 
insurance available to its members. 
His idea was to cancel all life in- 
surance he had except this $25,000 
group insurance and $10,000 govern- 
ment insurance. He had _ several 
very attractive policies that had 
been in force several years with 
two or three different companies. 
I advised him strongly against sul- 
rendering these policies but I feat 
did not convince him. 

(2) Another man in another city 
told us he already had three $5,000 
group certificates in three different 
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associations to which he belongs, 
and was making application for an- 
other $5,000 in still another associa- 
tion of which he is a member. This 
man may be or may not be insur- 
able. I do not know. Anyway, he 
remarked that it looked silly to him, 
but he supposed “the life insurance 
companies must surely know what 
they are doing.” 

The immediate effects are already 
apparent. Unless we at once get 
group life insurance back into its 
proper channels, I fear this “mass 
selling” will prove to be a great 
disservice to the insuring public and 
a boomerang to the life insurance 
business. 


* * * 


JAMES M. DRAKE 
President, Empire Life and Accident, 
Indianapolis 
Answering your letter under date 
of Nov. 25, asking me for my opinion 
as to the influence of mass coverage 
on insurance underwriting, I wish 
to say that I think mass coverage 
has a definite place in the industry 
so long as it is written on groups 
where bona-fide employer-employee 

relationship exists. 

In my opinion, unless it is held 
to this scope of coverage, it will in 
time be very harmful to the life 
insurance agents and the public. 
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Metropolitan Life 
Plans Changes 


The Metropolitan Life, effective 
Jan, 1, 1948, will adopt a new sche- 
dule of premium rates and new edi- 
tions of policy forms, Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president of the company 
announced. 

In his announcement, Mr. Lincoln 
explained that there is no necessity 
for an increase in the level of Met- 
ropolitan rates now because the 
company, several years ago, raised 
the general level of its premium 
rates in anticipation of a continued 
decline in the rate of interest earned 
on investments, suitable for life 
insurance companies. In individual 
rates there will be some increases 
and some decreases but the over- 
all average will be about the same. 

Revisions are being made in the 
policy forms in accordance with the 
requirements of the Standard Non- 
forfeiture Laws which have recently 
been enacted in many states. Mr. 
Lincoln states that at the time of 
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Fifty-Fourth Year of 
| Dependable Service 


« The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $158,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 

| September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $68,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 101,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $203,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 
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PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 


its previous rate revision, this com- 
pany had instituted several changes 
in its policies that are fundamentally 
similar to those required by the new 
laws. 

These revisions in premium rates 
and changes in policy forms will 
apply only to new policies issued 
after Jan. 1, and will have no effect 
on the company’s policies already 
in force. 

Liberalizations have been made in 
underwriting rules for aviation risks 
which means that, in general, air- 
line passengers will not be rated or 
charged any extra premium for life 
insurance, irrespective of the 
amount of flying. An extra premium 
will be charged for other types of 
passengers, including those in the 
aviation industry, only if they do 
an unusual amount of flying. The 
extra premiums for civilian pilots 
have been generally reduced. 

Other changes will be incorpo- 
rated in ordinary and _ industrial 
policy forms to be issued after Jan. 
1, as well as the introduction of 
several new plans of insurance 
which are as follows: 

Ordinary policies within specified 
limits of age and amount will auto- 
matically include a waiver of pre- 
mium disability benefit. The cost 
for this: beneath included in the 
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premium is less than the premium 
currently charged for such benefit 
because of the simplification of ad- 
ministration and the consequent 
savings in expense that are expected 
to result from automatic inclusion 
of the benefit. 

Monthly Accounting Branch poli- 
cies include all policies issued in 
the ordinary department with a 
monthly premium of $10 or less 
and will be issued in this separate 
classification from regular ordinary 
policies. Non-forfeiture benefits 
and settlement options will be the 
same as the regular policies, but 
the premium rates will be slightly 
higher than those for regular ordi- 
nary policies with monthly pre- 
mium of more than $10. Semi- 
annual and quarterly premiums 
will continue to be computed by 
multiplying the annual premium 
by .51 and .56 and .27. The regular 
ordinary monthly premiums at 1948 
rates, however, are computed by 
multiplying the annual premium by 
the factor 1.005 (and dividing by 
12), while for monthly accounting 
branch premiums the factor 1.07 is 
used. 

The decreases in ordinary annual 
premium rates will be mainly at 
older ages and on the lower-pre- 
mium plans, and the _ increases 


mainly at the younger ages on the 
higher-premium plans. 

Monthly premium industrial poli- 
cies will continue to be issued at 
both Standard and_ substandard 
rates, and the underwriting limits 
for each of these classes will re- 
main unchanged. These _ policies 
will be designated as monthly pre- 
miums Intermediate Industrial poli- 
cies. In many instances, the pre- 
mium rates for monthly premium 
industrial policies will be lower, 
particularly on the lower-premium 
plans, but will be somewhat higher 
than the present rates in the aggre- 
gate. 

The issue at substandard rates of 
weekly premium policies is being 
discontinued. Those who formerly 
would have qualified only for sub- 
standard weekly premium insur- 
ance will be eligible for the new 
weekly premium policies. As com- 
pared with present standard rates, 
premium rates on weekly premium 
policies will be somewhat lower, 
but benefits per unit of premium 
will be higher. 

In connection with certain weekly 
premium policies issued prior to 
1948, a program of equalization 
mortuary and maturity dividends 
has been inaugurated. These divi- 
dends are designed to increase the 


life insurance benefits on older 
policies to whatever greater bene- 
fit is granted under the new scale 
of premiums rates and the new 
underwriting practice, and _ such 
dividends that have been declared 
for payment in 1948. 

The Commissioner’s 1941 Stand- 
ard Mortality Table with an in- 
terest rate of 24%% will be used in 
computing non-forfeiture benefits 
for standard ordinary policies. The 
same mortality table will be used 
for other policies as for similar 
policies issued currently. 

The values available are com- 
puted by the Standard Non-For- 
feiture Value Method and is indi- 
cated in the new policy form issued 
in the United States. The com- 
pany’s formula in applying the 
Standard Non-Forfeiture Value 
Method contains more liberal fac- 
tors than required by law, result- 
ing in non-forfeiture values which, 
in nearly all cases, are larger than 
minimum values required by law, 
and are equal to the full level pre- 
mium reserve after premiums have 
been paid for fifteen years, or at 
the end of the premium-paying 
period, if earlier. The values pro- 
vided by the policies issued in 
Canada and the United States are 
the same. Cash surrender values 
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Friendship Train 





The Friendship Train traveling across the United 
States dramatized the need for providing food to the 
As the train traveled East, indivi- 
duals and organizations contributed foodstuffs or other 
supplies, or the money with which to buy those 







Actually a train was not large enough to take care 
of the collection of foodstuffs alone, even though there 















There’s Just One @ Tt 
GORDON GRANT 


Calendars come and go and of 
making them there is no end. But,— 
there’s just ONE Gordon Grant. 
Again in 1948, State Mutual presents 
a calendar of marine water colors by Gordon Grant. . . an 
“exclusive” by State Mutual. 
A “name” artist, all water colors, all marine scenes, 





were two trains involved, one from the southwest coast 
and the other from the northwest coast, and even 
though the trains ran in sections. But the physical 
presence of a train appearing at certain stations at 
certain times provided the show-me necessary to at- 
tract the contributions. 
















The Friendship Train was a great adventure in 
sales promotion and it was a great demonstration of 
what can be done by cooperative effort. The cargo 
had to be given in wholesale lots and this meant 
breaking down into small cooperative efforts to buy 


each _wholesale lot. 
PENN MUTUAL 
184 CENTENNIAL 1947 
The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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State Mutual considers its Gordon Grant calendar a defi- 
nite sales promotion asset . . . further evidence that in the 
field of prestige-building as well as in others, STATE 
MUTUAL IS DOING THINGS. 
* 

NOTE: If you would like a State Mutual 
Gordon Grant Calendar, get in touch with 
your State Mutuai General Agent or write 
direct to the Home Office. As long as the 
supply lasts, we'll gladly handle such re- 
quests. We believe in sharing the good 
things of life. 


A CURRENT BEST SELLER 
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under the new policies wiil gener- 
ally be greater at the longer dura- 
tion than under policies issued cur- 
rently. 

After premiums have been paid 
for six months, a non-forfeiture 
benefit in the form of paid-up term 
insurance will continue to be auto- 
matic. Non-forfeiture paid-up 
term insurance, in some cases, will 
become available at even an earlier 
date. The minimum period of paid- 
up term insurance after premiums 
have been paid for six months will 
be sixty days, instead of the 
thirty-one days as in current poli- 
cies. 

The new ordinary policy Settle- 
ment Option will be on the same 
basis as those in currently issued 
policies. 

An applicant’s waiver of premium 
benefit will be available in connec- 
tion with ordinary and monthly 
premium industrial policies issued 
on the lives of children at age 10 
to 14 as well as ages 0 to 9 on most 
of the principal plans of insurance. 

There has been a general increase 
in the rate death benefits issued at 
certain juvenile ages, except where 
it is impossible, because of State or 
provincial legal limitations. The 
exclusion from accidental means 
death benefit or death resulting 
from aviation activities has been 
liberalized to apply only if the in- 
sured has duties relating to the air- 
craft or flight or is receiving avia- 
tion training or instruction or is in 
any training or manoeuvers of any 
armed forces. With certain neces- 
sary exceptions, this liberalization 
is being extended to the payment 
of accidental death claims on exist- 
ing policies. 

The exclusion from benefit, be- 
cause of war risks, has been 
changed in both the disability and 
accidental means death benefits. 
The exclusion applies in the dis- 
ability benefit, only if disability 
occurs as a result of act of war 
while the insured is in the armed 
forces of any country at war. In 
the accidental means death benefit, 
exclusion applies if death occurs 
as a result of an act of war whether 
or not the insured is in military 
Service. 

Instead of the form of premium 
credits as on current weekly pre- 
mium policies, the dividend clause 
in the new weekly premium poli- 
cies will provide for the payment 
of dividends in the form of paid-up 
additions to the sum insured. 

A whole life paid-up at age 65 
with family income policy, in ad- 
dition to a similar policy based on 
whole life paid-up at age 85, are 


new plans of insurance currently 
being issued. 

A more flexible education en- 
dowment policy, replacing the edu- 
cational fund policy, formerly is- 
sued in the ordinary department 
will be issued in units of $1,000 of 
insurance. If the insured (the 
Parent) dies before the maturity 
date of the policy, an income of 
$10 a month for each $1,000 of en- 
dowment insurance will be paid 
from the date of death to maturity 
death. The full amount is payable 
in one sum at maturity, but the 
usual optional modes of settlement 
may be used. Policies may be writ- 
ten to mature in periods of 10 to 
20 years. 

A new mortgage term policy, 
consisting solely of a decreasing 
amount of term insurance without 
any element of permanent insur- 
ance is being substituted for the 
present form in order to meet the 
demands for a low cost policy to 
cover mortgages on the amortiza- 
tion plans. The new policy will be 
issued for terms of 10, 15, 20 and 
25 years. The premium will be 
level and will be payable two years 
less than the period of term cover- 
age. 


Connecticut Mutual 
Non-Deduction of Premiums 


The Connecticut Mutual Life an- 
nounced that it will make retro- 
active to all outstanding policies 
the non-deduction of premiums 
feature, which is now in the newly 
issued policies. The company, in 
the event of death during the policy 
year, will no longer deduct from 
the policy proceeds the unpaid 
semi-annual, quarterly, or monthly 
premiums for the balance of year 
of death. 


Business Men’s Assurance 
Liberalizes Disability 


The Business Men’s Assurance 
Company has announced a number 
of important changes in the com- 
pany’s Disability Service which will 
provide more liberal benefits for its 
policyowners. 

Some of the changes to be put 
into effect is the granting of world 
wide coverage with no geographical 
limitations governing payment of 
health benefits; elimination of 
Standard provision No. 17 providing 
for pro rating of benefits where the 
policyowner fails to furnish notice 
of additional disability coverage 
purchased in another company; full 
benefits are extended to aircraft 
passengers in the United States and 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





TIMING DEMANDS BALANCE 


THE delicate 
mechanism of a watch 
is the supreme achieve- 
ment of the watchmaker 
in the design and selec- 
tion of parts that will 
accurately measure the 
day's passing. No mat- 
ter the size of the time- 
piece, each spring and 
cog must aid and com- 
plement its fellows in 
the maintenance of ac- 
curacy. 


So it is with a life in- 
surance institution. Pres- 
tige-assuring size, an 
inclusive portfolio of 
policy plans, a sound se- 
lection of investments, 
and a continuing record 
of growth, must be 
combined with. many 
other qualities to insure 
a_ well-balanced com- 


pany. 


Fidelity is a well-bal- 


anced company. 


CAAA 


WALT 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Canada, regardless of whether or 
not they are fare-paying, and cover- 
age outside the United States and 
Canada to fare-paying passengers 
on regularly scheduled airline 
routes; substantially increased bene- 
fits are provided during periods of 
hospital confinement and for sur- 
geon’s fees. Similar increased bene- 
fits are provided the dependent wife 
and children. 

To meet present high hospital 
costs and the demand for increased 


hospital and surgical benefits, as 


well as broader accident and health 
benefits, two new plans have also 
been announced for Group and 
Wholesale cases involving ten or 
more employees. The new plans 
provide benefits for 90 days for any 
accident or sickness; room service 
up to $7.00 per day; increased al- 
lowance for laboratory, drugs and 
dressings (including oxygen and 
penicillin); increased surgical and 
maternity benefits are also provided. 
For non-occupational accidents and 
all sicknesses, a monthly disability 
income is granted up to $100 with 
benefits paid up to twelve full 
months, 

All applicants whose applications 
are dated on or after Nov. 1, 1947, 
will be offered the new forms. 

. . s 

The United States Government 
Life Insurance announced that the 
schedule of dividends payable dur- 
ing the calendar year 1948, is the 
same as the schedule for the calen- 
dar year 1947. 

It was also announced that no 
dividend declaration has yet been 
made under National Service Life 
Insurance, 


RECENT TAX DECISIONS 
(Continued from Page 31) 
circumstances was purchased ‘with 
premiums, or other consideration, 
paid directly or indirectly by the 

decedent!. 

“As to whether a particular ar- 
rangement is of a reciprocal nature, 
as in the case of Lehman vy. Com- 
missioner, * * * depends upon all of 
the facts in the particular case. 
No recent rulings of the Bureau in 
connection with requests for in- 
formation as to partnership insur- 
ance were intended to change in any 
manner whatsoever the Estate Tax 
Regulations, published rulings, and 
decisjons relative thereto.” 

This matter has finally been 
further clarified by the issuance of 
the following press release from the 
public relations division of the 
Treasury Department, dated Nov. 
24, 1947: 

“Reference is made to your re- 
quest for further information rela- 
tive to the application of the estate 
tax in cases involving insurance on 
the lives of members of partner- 
ships. It is believed that the matter 
may be clearly explained by the 
consideration of the following two 
examples. 

“First, assume that A and B are 
the members of a partnership and 
that each agrees to purchase insur- 
ance upon the life of the other 
payable in each instance to the 
wife of the insured. The agreement 
does not involve the disposition of 
the deceased partner’s interest in 
the partnership. In such a case, upon 
the death of the first to die, both 
the insurance on his life and the 














CHAIN REACTION 


Salesmen of most commodities leave few en- 
during monuments to their accomplishments. 
The life insurance salesman, however, sets 
in motion a chain reaction which may con- Y 
tinue dispensing good to generations yet un- / 
born. The father whose foresight guarantees J 

a college education for his son through life 

insurance, at the same time broadens the 

economic horizons of his grandchildren and 
their offspring. Engineering the release of 
this timeless, beneficent force is a special 
satisfaction of the career underwriter. 
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‘ 
full value of his interest in the 
partnership will be includible in his 
gross estate. This conclusion jg 
supported by the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
second Circuit in the case of Leh. 
man v. Commissioner.” 


“Second, assume that C and D 
are members of a partnership, each 
owning a one-half interest. To pro- 
vide for the continuance of the 
business upon the death of one of 
the partners and to provide funds 
with which the surviving partner 
can purchase the deceased partner’s 
interest, the partners enter into an 
agreement under which insurance 
is purchased on both of their lives, 
and at the death of the first to die 
the proceeds of the policy on his 
life are to be applied in part pay- 
ment for his interest in the partner- 
ship which is to be purchased by 
the survivor. In this case, the life 
insurance and the full value of the 
partnership interest will not both 
be included in the gross estate. The 
treatment of such a case for estate 
tax purposes is exemplified by the 
decision of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the Estate of John 
T. H. Mitchell.” 

It would appear, therefore, that 
where partners purchase insurance 
on each other’s life for the purpose 
of financing a “buy-and-sell’ agree- 
ment, the proceeds will not be in- 
cluded in the deceased partner’s 
estate for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses. On the other hand, it would 
seem quite clear that if any two 
individuals, whether or not they 
are partners, enter into a reciprocal 
agreement to purchase insurance on 
each other’s life in order to obtain 
a tax advantage, they will probably 
fail to accomplish their purpose. 

a 7 - 

A summary of recent estate and 
gift tax decisions of the Tax Cour 
follows: 

Grace R. Seligmann v. Commis 
sioner: (August 15, 1947) 

Mrs. Seligmann was the bene 
ficiary of an irrevocable trust 
created by her husband. The trust 
contained insurance policies issued 
on Mr. Seligmann’s life for $185,000, 
against which there were loans out 
standing of $25,000. If Mrs. Selig- 
mann were living at the time of het 
husband’s death, she was to receive 
$12,000 a year for her lifetime @ 
until the fund was exhausted. I 
she should not be then living, the 
proceeds were to be held in trus 
for the benefit of the children. 

Mrs. Seligmann paid the prem 
iums on the policies and the interes 
on the loans, and the question v 
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raised as to whether or not she 
had made a gift to the children, 

The court held that such pay- 
ments were not subject to tax as 
gifts as Mrs. Seligmann was the 
principal beneficiary and that the 
interests of the children were only 
contingent and remote. 

Estate of William E. Sloan v. Com- 
missioner: (July 7, 1947) 

In 1931, the decedent created a 
life insurance trust for the benefit 
of his sons and their descendants, 
and paid all of the premiums up 
to the date of his death in 1942. 

The trustee was directed to make 
loans to the estate of the decedent 
from the proceeds of the policies 
if necessary to conserve the assets 
of the estate; also, to purchase 
securities from the estate if the ex- 
ecutors so requested. The principal 
was to be held in trust for the lives 
of the sons or until the proceeds 
were no longer required by the 
executor. 

The court held that the trust was 
a part of the general testamentary 
scheme for the disposition of the 
decedent’s estate, and that the en- 
joyment of the proceeds was post- 
poned until after decedent’s death. 
Hence, the proceeds were taxable 
as having been transferred in con- 
templation of death. 

Estate of George F. Hurd v. Com- 
missioner: (October 15, 1947) 

Decedent had transferred life in- 
surance policies to a former wife 
pursuant to a separation agreement 
and divorce decree, and other poli- 
cies to a second wife in the form 
of a gift. 

The court held that the transfer 
to the former wife was not made 
in contemplation of death, the domi- 
nant motive being not one connected 
with death, but a desire to settle 
property rights immediately. On the 
other hand, the transfer to the 
second wife was determined to have 
been made in contemplation of 
death and taxable as a part of the 
decedent’s estate. 


* * * 


Recent income tax rulings and 
decisions follows: 

George H. Hess v. United States 
of America: (United States District 
Court, District of Minnesota, Third 
District, October 23, 1947) 

On January 1, 1925, Mr. Hess pur- 
chased a $13,000 14-year endowment 
policy, for an annual premium of 
$976.82. During the endowment 
period he paid total net premiums 
of $11,677.12 (gross premiums of 
$13,675.48 less dividends of $1,- 
998.36) . 

On February 26, 1937, Mr. Hess 





elected to have the proceeds at 
maturity paid to him in the form of 
a life income of $100 a month with 
payments guaranteed for a fixed 
period of at least ten years. He re- 
tained the right to commute the 
monthly installments for the guaran- 
teed period. 

The policy matured on January 1, 
1939, was surrendered in accordance 
with the elected settlement, and Mr. 
Hess received a “Supplementary 
Contract” which recited the insur- 
ance company’s obligations to him. 

For the year 1939, Mr. Hess re- 
ceived $1,200. He received the same 
amount in 1940. He did not include 
any part of the payments as taxable 
income in the tax returns he filed for 
those years. For the year 1941, he 
reported the entire $1,200 in his tax 
return. 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue determined that the pay- 
ments constituted “amounts received 
as an annuity” and that 3% of 
$11,677.12, the total cost of the policy, 
or $350.31, was taxable income each 
year. Mr. Hess claimed that this 
was a tax on his capital. 

After citing several prior cases 
pertaining to the definition of an 
“annuity”, the court continued: 

“That the plaintiff had no inten- 
tion of evading the payment of any 
lawful tax is obvious from the rec- 
ord of the instant case. The mean- 
ing of ‘annuities’ as used in the 
applicable statute is ‘difficult to de- 
termine * * * and must be construed 
in the setting of its statutory pur- 
pose’. If further clarification is 
necessary the remedy lies in the 
legislative field. The trial court 
must accept the statute as it is, and 
use it as the yardstick to be applied 
to the facts of the case at bar. Thus 
measured, does the record warrant 
the conclusion reached by defend- 
emr:°** 

“The case most strongly relied 
upon by plaintiff is George H. 
Thornley v. Commissioner, * * *. 
The amount retained by the insured 
in the Thornley case was less than 
the cost of the policy to date of sur- 
render. The Court there points out 
the general understanding of the 
various options in this case, saying: 

“ ‘According to our understanding, 
practically all insurance companies 
offer to the payee the same or simi- 
lar classes of options under which to 
receive the proceeds of policies. It 
is a reasonable conclusion, therefore, 
that Congress used the phrase 
‘amounts received as an annuity’ 
with the knowledge that insurance 
companies distinguish certain kinds 
of payments, called annuity pay- 


ments, from other kinds of payments 
which are computed without refer- 
ence to life expectancy and mortality 
tables’. 

“The record of the case at bar 
impresses me that plaintiff elected to 
be paid annual installments, based 
on a computation with reference to 
age, ‘life expectancy and mortality 
tables’. While there is an absence 
of actuarial evidence here, the Court 
will take judicial notice of standard 
life and annuity tables for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the re- 
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turn to plaintiff in this case con- 
stitutes taxable income or is taxfree 
capital. * * * Had plaintiff in the 
present case chosen the option that 
corresponded to those selected by 
Thornley, the cited case would be 
more in point. There are other dis- 
tinguishing features between the two 
cases, but the one discussed appears 
sufficient. The confusion arising out 
of the different definitions of the 
controlling term, ‘annuity’, suggests 
the equities are on the side of the 
plaintiff. Provisions for exemptions 
from gross income, however, do not 
‘turn on general equitable considera- 
tions * * * and only as there is clear 
provision therefor can any particular 
deduction be allowed. * * * Provi- 
sions of the Revenue Acts for de- 
ductions from taxes are to be strictly 
construed. * * * 

‘The question presented is a close 
one, but as I view the facts in the 
case at bar, the exercise of plaintiff’s 
right under the policy he surren- 
dered to receive the annual pay- 
ments under Option 3 was at best a 
payment or consideration for the 
purchase of an annuity.” 

Alexander C. Yarnall v. Commis- 
sioner: (Tax Court, October 9, 1947) 

Mr. Yarnall and Herbert V. B. 
Gallagher had been business part- 
ners for a number of years. In 1932, 
Mr. Gallagher gave Mr. Yarnall his 
note for $189,535 to cover his share 
of prior losses of the partnership 
which had been paid by Mr. Yarnall, 
but Mr. Yarnall held insurance 
policies on the life of Mr. Gallagher. 
It was agreed that the insurance 
premiums should be paid by Mr. 
Gallagher or added to his indebted- 
ness, but in 1943, Mr. Yarnall agreed 
to pay the premiums and not to 


charge them against Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. Yarnall contended that the 
premiums paid by him should be 
allowed as business deductions, but 
the court held otherwise, and the 
deduction was disallowed. 

‘Anita Qumby Stewart v. Commis- 
sioner: (Tax Court, August 15, 1947) 

Mrs. Steward’s husband, from 
whom she was divorced, assigned 
$4,800 a year to her from the in- 
come of a trust created by his father 
of which he was a beneficiary. He 
also assigned additional annual sums 
of $1,532.40 and $255.40 to be used 
by the trustee to pay premiums on 
insurance policies on his life which 
were owned by Mrs. Stewart. 

The court held that the premiums 
represented income to Mrs. Stewart 
as the policies were her property and 
that such payments were made at 
her instigation, and were not taxable 
to Mr. Stewart as he was not the 
grantor of the trust. 

Robert O. Deming, Jr. v. Commis- 
sioner: (Tax Court, September 23, 
1947) 

In 1942, Mr. Deming _ spent 
$2,117.90 for medical expenses, in- 
cluding doctors, hospital, nurses and 
medicine. The Commissioner con- 
tended that these expenses were 
fully compensated for by insurance 
or otherwise, and disallowed them. 
Mr. Deming had received $851.66 for 
hospital and medical care and 
$6,160.00 for disability compensation, 
and contended that this latter figure 
did not constitute a reimbursement 
for medical expense. 

The court agreed with Mr. Dem- 


ing. 
Special Rulings: 
Section 165(b) of the Internal 


Revenue Code, pertaining to em- 
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ployees’ trusts, provides: “The 
amount actually distributed or made 
available to any distributee by any 
such trust * * *, if the total distriby. 
tions payable with respect to any 
employee are paid to the distributee 
within one taxable year of the dis. 
tributee on account of the employee’ 
separation from the service, the 
amount of such distribution to the 
extent exceeding the amounts con. 
tributed by the employee, shall be 
considered a gain from the sale or 
exchange of a capital asset held for 
more than six months.” 

In recent rulings, it has been helg 
this section is applicable only in the 
case of a qualified trusteed plan, and 
does not extend to a non-trusteed 
annuity contract or to group annuity 
contracts. 

e°¢ 


WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 
(Continued from Page 29) 


been subject to payroll tax with- 
holding. 

Segregation of earned income 
from total self-employment income 
is essential to place the self-em- 
ployed on a par with recipients of 
wages so far as concerns the inm- 
position of the social security tax. 
Procedure for effecting this segre- 
gation is laid down in the plan 
The study covers such problems as 
joint returns, community property, 
partnerships, etc. 


* * * 


EANWHILE, the Bureau of In- 

ternal Revenue will soon issue 
a revision of the regulations defin- 
ing who are employees and are 
therefore subject to Social Security 
taxes. Interested parties were given 
until December 27 to comment on 
the revisions, which are based on 
recent Supreme Court decisions and 
will deal only with the principies 
of employment, leaving questions of 
specific application for later im 
terpretation. 

The principles set forth by these 
Supreme Court decisions indicate 
broadened coverage among such im- 
portant groups as life insurance 
agents, door-to-door salesmen and 
home-workers. 

The Supreme Court has made it 
plain that determinations of who are 
employees involve a number of cot 
siderations, including: (1) the social 
purposes of the law; (2) whether 
the individual, as a matter of eco 
nomic reality, is dependent on the 
business to which he renders service 
or on his own business; and (3) the 
total situation in the case must be 
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looked to and no one factor governs. 

The factors guiding the Bureau 
in applying these principles to the 
revised regulations are: degree of 
control over the individual perform- 
ing services; permanency of rela- 
tion; integration of the individual’s 
work in the business to which he 
renders service; skill required; in- 
vestment by the worker in the facil- 
ities for work; and opportunities of 
the worker for profit or loss. 


* * o* 


ARL R. GRAY, JR., newly-ap- 
a pointed Veteran’s Administrator, 
has indicated that one of the first 
problems he will tackle in his new 
post is the VA insurance situation 
which has been under fire from 
Congress for many months .. . De- 
cember 31 is the deadline for 
veterans to apply for reinstatement 
of their lapsed National Service Life 
Insurance without taking a physical 


examination. At the time of this 
writing (December 5), Harold 
Breining, VA insurance director, 


told The Spectator that VA had 
decided not to grant a further ex- 
tension. If an extension were 
granted, it would only delay VA in 
working out dividend payment 
schedules, policy issuance and other 
matters which have been a sore spot 
on Capitol Hill. Therefore, begin- 
ning January 1, veterans applying 
for reinstatement will have to prove 
good health, which generally means 
a physical exam, and pay two 
monthly premiums. This latter pro- 
vision remains unchanged. 





HUNTED DOWN 


(Continued from Page 15) 





“The servants of old gentlemen 
will get drunk sometimes,” said I. 

“The major draws very light, Mr. 
Sampson,” 

“The major does draw 
said I. 

By this time the carriage, much 
to my relief, was lost in the dark- 
ness. We walked on for a little, 
side by side over the sand, in sil- 
ence. After a short while he said, 
in a voice still affected by the emo- 
tion that his niece’s state of health 
had awakened in him, 

“Do you stay here long, Mr. Samp- 
son?” 

“Why, no. I am going away to- 
night.” 

“So soon? But business always 
holds you in request. Men like Mr. 


light,” 


Sampson are too important to 
others, to be spared to their own 
need of relaxation and enjoyment.” 

“IT don’t know about that,” said 
I. “However, I am going back. To 
London.” 

“7 shall be there too, soon after 
you.” 

I knew that as well as he did. 
But I did not tell him so. Any more 
than I told him what defensive 
weapon my right hand rested on 
in my pocket, as I walked by his 
side. Any more than I told him 
why | did not walk on the sea side 
of him with the night closing in. 

We lef the beach, and our ways 
diverged. We exchanged good night, 
and had parted indeed, when he 
said, returning, 


“Mr. Sampson, may I ask? Poor 
Meitham, whom we spoke of— 
dead yet?” 


“Not when I last heard of him; 
but too broken a man to live long, 
and hopelessly lost to his old call- 
ing.” 

“Dear, dear, dear!” said he, with 
great feeling. “Sad, sad, sad! The 
world is a grave!” And so went his 
way. 

It was not his fault if the world 
were not a grave; but I did not call 
that observation after him, any more 
than I had mentioned those other 
things just now enumeraied. He 
went his way, and I went mine 
with all expedition. This happened, 
as I have said, either at the end of 
September or beginning of October. 
The next time I saw him, and the 
last, was late in November. 


I had a very particular engage- 
ment to breakfast in the Temple. 
It was a bitter northeasterly morn- 
ing, and the sleet and slush lay 
inches deep in the streets. I could 
get no conveyance, and was soon 
wet to the knees; but J should have 
been true to that appointment, 
though I had to wade to it up to 
my neck in the same impediments. 

The appointment took me to some 
chambers in the Temple. They were 
at the top of a lonely corner house 
overlooking. the river. The name, 
Mr. ALFRED BECKWITH, was painted 
on the outer door. On the door 
opposite, on the same landing, the 
name Mr. JuLIvus SLINKTON. The 
doors of both sets of chambers 
stood open, so that anything said 
aloud in one set could be heard in 
the other. 


I had never been in_ those 
chambers before. They were dis- 
mal, close, unwholesome, and op- 
pressive; the furniture, originally 
good, and not y@ old, was faded 


and dirty—the rooms were in great 
disorder; there was a strong pre- 
vailing smell of opium, brandy, and 
tobacco; the grate and fire-irons 
were splashed all over with un- 
sightly blotches of rust; and on a 
sofa by the fire, in the room where 
breakfast had been prepared, lay 
the host, Mr. Beckwith, a man with 
all the appearances of the worst 
kind of drunkard, very far advanced 
upon his shameful way to death. 

“Slinkton is not come yet,” said 
this creature, staggering up when I 
went in; “T’ll call him—Halloa! 
Julius Caesar! Come and drink!” 
As he hoarsely roared this out, he 
beat the poker and tongs together 
in a mad way, as if that were his 
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usual manner of summoning his 
associate. 

The voice of Mr. Slinkton was 
heard through the clatter from the 
opposite side of the staircase, and 
he came in. He had not expected 
the pleasure of meeting me. I have 
seen several artful men brought to 
a stand, but J never saw a man so 
aghast as he was when his eyes 
rested on mine. 

“Julius Caesar,” cried Beckwith, 
staggering between us, “Mist’ Samp- 
son! Mist’ Sampson, Julius Caesar! 
Julius, Mist’ Sampson, is the friend 
of my soul. Julius keeps me plied 
with liquor, morning, noon, and 
night. Julius is a real benefactor. 
Julius threw the tea and coffee out 
of window when I used to have any. 
Julius empties all the water-jugs 
of their contents, and fills ’em with 
spirits. Julius winds me up and 
keeps me going—Boil the brandy, 
Julius!” 

There was a rusty and furred 
saucepan in the ashes—the ashes 
looked like the accumulation of 
weeks—and Beckwith, rolling and 
staggering between us as if he were 
going to plunge headlong into the 
fire, got the saucepan out, and tried 
to force it into Slinkton’s hand. 

“Boil the brandy, Julius Caesar! 
Come! Do your usual office. Boil the 
brandy!” 

He became so fierce in his ges- 
ticulations with the saucepan, that I 
expected to see him lay open Slink- 
ton’s head with it. I therefore put 
out my hand to check him. He reeled 
back to the sofa, and sat there pant- 
ing, shaking, and red-eyed, in his 
rags of dressing-gown, looking at us 
both. I noticed then that there was 
nothing to drink on the table but 


brandy, and nothing to eat but salted 
herrings, and a hot, sickly, highly- 
peppered stew. 

“At all events, Mr. Sampson,” said 
Slinkton, offering me the smooth 
gravel path for the last time, “I 
thank you for interfering between 
me and this unfortunate man’s 
violence. However you came here, 
Mr. Sampson, or with whatever mo- 
tive you came here, at least I thank 
you for that.” 

Without gratifying his desire to 
know how I came there, I said, 
quietly, “How is your niece, Mr. 
Slinkton?” 

He looked hard at me, and I looked 
hard at him. 

“I am sorry to say, Mr. Simpson, 
that my niece has proved treacherous 
and ungrateful to her best friend. 
She left me without a word of notice 
or explanation. She was misled, no 
doubt, by some designing rascal. 
Perhaps you may have heard of it.” 

“I did hear that she was misled by 
a designing rascal. In fact, I have 
proof of it.” 

“Are you sure of that?” said he. 

“Quite.” 

“Boil the brandy,” muttered Beck- 
with. “Company to breakfast, Julius 
Caesar. Do your usual office—pro- 
vide the usual breakfast, dinner, tea, 
and supper. Boil the brandy!” 

The eyes of Slinkton looked from 
him to me, and he said, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

“Mr. Sampson, you are a man of 
the world, and so am I. I will be 
plain with you.” 

“And I tell you you will not,” said 
I. “I know all about you. You plain 
with any one? Nonsense, nonsense!” 

“I plainly tell you, Mr. Sampson,” 
he went on, with a manner almost 
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composed, “that I understand your 
object. You want to save your 
funds, and escape from your liabili- 
ties; these are old tricks of trade 
with you Office-gentlemen. But you 
will not do it, sir; you will not suc- 
ceed. You have not an easy ad- 
versary to play against, when you 
Play against me. We shall have to 
inquire, in due time, when and how 
Mr. Beckwith fell into his present 
habits. With that remark, sir, I put 
this poor creature, and his incoher- 
ent wanderings of speech, aside, and 
wish you a good morning and a 
better case next time.” 

While he was saying this, Beck- 
with had filled a half-pint glass with 
brandy. At this moment, he threw 
the brandy at his face, and threw 
the glass after it. Slinkton put his 
hands up, half blinded with the 
spirit, and cut with the glass across 
the forehead. At the sound of the 
breakage, a fourth person came into 
the room, closed the door, and stood 
at it; he was a very quiet but very 
keen-looking man, with iron-grey 
hair, and slightly lame. 

Slinkton pulled out his handker- 
chief, assuaged the pain in his smart- 
ing eyes, and dabbled the blood on 
his forehead. He was a long time 
about it, and I saw that in the doing 
of it, a tremendous change came 
over him, occasioned by the change 
in Beckwith—who ceased to pant 
and tremble, sat upright, and never 
took his eyes off him. I never in 
my life saw a face in which abhor- 
rence and determination were so 
forcibly painted as in Beckwith’s 
then. 

“Look at me, you villain,” said 
Beckwith, “and see me as I really 
am. I took these rooms, to make 
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them a trap for you. I came into 
them as a drunkard, to bait the trap 
for you. You fell into the trap, and 
you will never leave it alive. On 
the morning when you last went to 
Mr. Sampson’s office, I had seen him 
first. Your plot has been known to 
both of us, all along, and you have 
been counterplotted all along. What? 
Having been cajoled into putting 
that prize of two thousand pounds 
in your power, I was to be done 
to death with brandy, and, brandy 
not proving quick enough, with 
something quicker? Have I never 
seen you, when you thought my 
senses gone, pouring from your little 
bottle into my glass? Why, you 
Murderer and Forger, alone here 
with you in the dead of night, as I 
have so often been, I have had my 
hand upon the trigger of a pistol, 
twenty times, to blow your brains 
out!” 

This sudden starting up of the 
thing that he had supposed to be his 
imbecile victim into a determined 
man, with a settled resolution to 
hunt him down and be the death of 
him, mercilessly expressed from 
head to foot, was, in the first shock, 
too much for him. Without any 
figure of speech, he staggered under 
it. But there is no greater mistake 
than to suppose that a man who is a 
calculating criminal, is, in any phase 
of his guilt, otherwise than true to 
himself, and perfectly consistent 
with his whole character. Such a 
man commits murder, and murder jis 
the natural culmination of his 
course; such a man has to outface 
murder, and will do it with hardi- 
hood and effrontery. It is a sort of 
fashion to express surprise that any 
notorious criminal, having such 
crime upon his conscience, can so 
brave it out. Do you think that if 
he had it on his conscience at all, or 
had a conscience to have it upon, he 
would ever have committed the 
crime? 


Perfectly consistent with himself, 
as I believe all such monsters to be, 
this Slinkton recovered himself, and 
showed a defiance that was suffi- 
ciently cold and quiet. He was 
white, he was haggard, he was 
changed; but only as a sharper who 
had played for a great stake and 
had been outwitted. 

“Listen to me, you villain,” said 
Beckwith, “and let every word you 
hear me say be a stab in your wicked 
heart. When I took these rooms, to 
throw myself in your way and lead 
you on to the scheme that I knew my 
appearance and supposed character 
and habits would suggest to sueh a 
devil, how did I know that? Because 
you were no stranger to me. I 
knew you well. And I knew you to 
be the cruel wretch who, for so much 
money, had killed one innocent girl 
while she trusted him implicitly, and 
who was by inches killing another.” 

Slinkton took out a_ snuff-box, 
took a pinch of snuff, and laughed. 

“But see here,” said Beckwith, 
never looking away, never raising 
his voice, never relaxing his face, 
never unclenching his hand. “See 
what a dull wolf you have been, 
after all! The infatuated drunkard 
who never drank a fiftieth part of 
the liquor you plied him with, but 
poured it away, here, there, every- 
where—almost before your eyes; 
who brought over the fellow you 
set to watch him and to ply him, by 
outbidding you in his bribe, before 
he had been at his work three days 
—with whom you have observed no 
caution, yet who was so bent on 
ridding the earth of you as a wild 
beast, that he should have defeated 
you if you had been ever so prudent 
—that drunkard whom you have, 
many a time, left on the floor of this 
room, and who has even let you go 
out of it, alive and undeceived, when 
you have turned him over with your 
foot—has, almost as often, on the 
same night, within an hour, within a 
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few minutes, watched you awake, 
had his hand at your pillow when 
you were asleep, turned over your 
papers, taken samples from your 
bottles and packets of powder, 
changed their contents, rifled every 
secret of your life!” 

He had had another pinch of snuff 
in his hand, but had gradually let it 
drop from between his fingers to the 
floor; where he now smoothed it out 
with his foot, looking down at it the 
while. 

“That drunkard,” said Beckwith. 
“who had free access to your rooms 
at all times, that he might drink the 
strong drinks that you left in his way 
and be the sooner ended, holding no 
more terms with you than he would 
hold with a tiger, has had his master- 
key for all your locks, his test for 
all your poisons, his clue to your 
cipher-writing. He can tell you, as 
well as you can tell him, how long 
it took to complete that deed, what 
doses there were, what intervals, 
what signs of gradual decay upon 
mind and body; what distempered 
fancies were produced, what observ- 
able changes, what physical pain. 
He can tell you, as well as you can 
tell him, that all this was recorded 
day by day, as a lesson of experience 


for future service. He can tell you, 
better than you can tell him, where 
that journal is now.” 

Slinkton stopped the action of his 
foot, and looked at Beckwith. 

“No,” said the latter, as if answer- 
ing a question from him. “Not in 
the drawer of the writing-desk that 
opens with a spring; it is not there, 
and it never will be there again.” 

“Then you are a thief!” said Slink- 
ton. 

Without any change whatever in 
the inflexible purpose, which it was 
quite terrific even to me to contem- 
plate, and from the power of which 
I had always felt convinced it was 
impossible for this wretch to escape, 
Beckwith returned. 

“IT am your niece’s shadow, too.” 

With an imprecation Slinkton put 
his hand to his head, tore out some 
hair, and flung it to the ground. It 
was the end of the smooth walk; he 
destroyed it in the action, and it will 
soon be seen that his use for it was 
past. 

Beckwith went on: “Whenever you 
left here, I left here. Although I 
understood that you found it neces- 
sary to pause in the completion of 
that purpose, to avert suspicion, still 
I watched you close, with the poor 
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confiding girl. When I had the 
diary, and could read it word by 
word—it was only about the night 
before your last visit to Scarborough 
—you remember the night? you slept 
with a small flat vial tied to your 
wrist—I sent to Mr. Sampson, who 
was kept out of view. This is Mr. 
Sampson’s trusty servant standing 
by the door. We three saved your 
niece among us.” 

Slinkton looked at us all, took an 
uncertain step or two from the place 
where he had stood, returned to it, 
and glanced about him in a very 
curious way—as one of the meaner 
reptiles might, looking for a hole to 
hide in. I noticed at the same time, 
that a singular change took place in 
the figure of the man—as if it col- 
lapsed within his clothes, and they 
consequently became ill-shapen and 
ill-fitting. 

“You shall know,” said Beckwith, 
“for I hope the knowledge will be 
bitter and terrible to you, why you 
have been pursued by one man, and 
why, when the whole interest that 
Mr. Sampson represents would have 
expended any money in hunting you 
down, you have been tracked to 
death at a single individual’s charge. 
I hear you have had the name of 
Meltham on your lips sometimes?” 

I saw, in addition to those other 
changes, a sudden stoppage come 
upon his breathing. 

“When you sent the sweet girl 
whom you murdered (you know 
with what artfully made-out sur- 
roundings and probabilities you sent 
her) to Meltham’s office, before tak- 
ing her abroad to originate the 
transaction that doomed her to the 
grave, it fell to Meltham’s lot to see 
her and to speak with her. It did 
not fall to his lot to save her, though 
I know he would freely give his own 
life to have done it. He admired her 
—I would say he loved her deeply, 
if I thought it possible that you could 
understand the word. When she was 
sacrificed, he was thoroughly assured 
of your guilt. Having lost her, he 
had but one object left in life, and 
that was to avenge her and destroy 
you. 

“That man Meltham,” Beckwith 
steadily pursued, “was as absolutely 
certain that you could never elude 
him in this world, if he devoted him- 
self to your destruction with his ut- 
most fidelity and earnestness, and if 
he divided the sacred duty with no 
other duty in life, as he was certain 
that in achieving it he would be a 
poor instrument in the hands of 
Providence, and would do well be- 
fore Heaven in striking you out from 
among living men. I am that man, 
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and I thank God I have done my 
work!” 

If Slinkton had been running for 
his life from swift-footed savages, a 
dozen miles, he could not have 
shown more emphatic signs of being 
oppressed at heart and laboring for 
breath, than he showed now, when 
he looked at the pursuer who had 
so relentlessly hunted him down. 

“You never saw me under my 
right name before; you see me under 
my right name now. You shall see 
me once again in the body, when you 
are tried for your life. You shall 
see me once again in the spirit, when 
the cord is round your neck, and the 
crowd are crying against you!” 

When Meltham had spoken these 
last words, the miscreant suddenly 
turned away his face, and seemed to 
strike his mouth with his open hand. 
At the same instant, the room was 
filled with a new and powerful odor, 
and, almost at the same instant, he 
broke into a crooked run, leap, start 
—I have no name for the spasm— 
and fell, with a dull weight that 
shook the heavy old windows. 

That was the fitting end of him. 


When we saw that he was dead, 
we drew away from the room, and 
Meltham, giving me his hand, said, 
wearily, “I have no more work on 
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earth, my friend. But I shall see 
her again elsewhere.” 

It was in vain that I tried to rally 
him. He might have saved her, he 
said; he had not saved her, and he 
reproached himself; he had lost her, 
and he was broken-hearted. 

“The purpose that sustained me is 
over, Sampson, and there is nothing 
now to hold me to life. I am not fit 
for life; I am weak and spiritless; I 
have no hope and no object.” 

In truth, I could hardly have be- 
lieved that the broken man who then 
spoke to me was the man who had 
so strongly and so differently im- 
pressed me when his purpose was 
before him. I used such entreaties 
with him, as I could; but he still 
said, and always said, in a patient, 
undemonstrative way—nothing 
could avail him—he was broken- 
hearted. 

He died early in the next spring. 
He was buried by the side of the 
poor young lady for whom he had 
cherished those tender and unhappy 
regrets; and he left all he had to her 
sister. She lived to be a happy wife 
and mother; she married my sister’s 
son, who succeeded poor Meltham; 
she is living now, and her children 
ride about the garden on my walk- 
ing-stick when I go to see her. 
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Provident Mutual 
Announces Changes 
The Provident Mutual Life, Phila- 


delphia will issue on or after Jan. 
1, 1948, new premium rates and 


non-forfeiture values on all its 
policies, The policies will conform 
to the requirements of the standard 
non-forfeiture laws which become 
mandatory on that date in many 
states. 

The new Commissioner’s Standard 
Mortality Table will be the basis 
upon which the premiums and non- 
forfeiture values will be computed. 
In order to provide normal interest 
margins under present day invest- 
ment conditions, the interest basis 
underlying its premiums and values 
will be changed to 2%%. 

Usually, when the interest rate is 
reduced, at most points on life and 
endowment plans, the premiums and 
net costs (1948 basis) in the earlier 
policy years will be greater on the 
2%% policies than on the present 
2%2% policies. The cash values will 
usually be greater and the corres- 
ponding ledger costs will be about 
the same. A reverse situation will 
apply regarding premiums at the 
extreme high and low ages at issue 
on ordinary life and other relatively 
low premium life and endowment 
plans, 

Taking premiums, dividends and 
cash values into consideration, the 
aggregate of the new and present 
policies should be about equivalent 
to each other. The major difference 
is a change in the incidents of costs 
and values within the group. 

As a result of the new laws, the 
non-forfeiture values will undergo 
certain fundamental changes. The 
period of extended term insurance, 
at many points, will be substantially 
greater in the new policies than in 
the present ones. The extended 
term insurance will be non-partici- 
pating. In many instances, there will 
be first year non-forfeiture values. 
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These values on Protector policies, 
issued at young ages, will begin at 
the end of the third year. This pro- 
tector policy is particularly valuable 
to clients who desire permanent in- 
surance with low immediate cash 
outlet. This results from its emphasis 
on low costs in early years, which 
is made possible by the relatively 
low cash values in those years, com- 
bined with cash values in later years 
which approach those on ordinary 
life policies. 

Lower premiums and net costs 
can be charged for term insurance 
which has been indicated by recent 
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Avge. Avge. Cash Cash 
Net Cost Net Cost Net Cost N. C. Val. Val. 
Age Premium 10 Yrs. 20 Yrs. Yrs. 20 Yrs. 10 Yrs. 20 Yrs. 
10 $15.10 $12.76 $10.47 $13.38 $12.45 $ 91 $ 200 
20 18.90 15.66 12.71 16.43 15.25 120 259 
25 21.44 17.58 14.18 18.51 17.12 138 293 
30 24.59 19.87 16.03 21.04 19.40 158 331 
35 28.50 22.66 18.76 24.07 22.23 181 372 
40 33.47 26.19 22.57 27.87 25.98 206 415 
45 39.82 31.20 28.01 32.80 31.03 234 459 
50 48.06 38.07 35.29 39.58 38.01 263 503 
55 58.90 47.79 45.02 49.02 47.62 294 545 
60 73.39 61.05 57.97 62.22 60.79 326 584 
65 92.99 79.17 75.64 80.45 78.81 356 617 
Life Full-Paid at 65 
10 15.81 13.40 11.03 14.05 13.08 98 216 
20 20.24 16.87 13.79 17.69 16.45 133 290 
25 23.34 19.30 15.76 20.31 18.84 157 338 
30 27.36 22.39 18.40 23.66 21.93 186 398 
35 32.69 26.52 22.45 28.07 26.10 223 476 
40 40.04 32.32 28.51 34.16 32.12 274 588 
45 50.78 41.54 38.06 43.37 41.40 349 775 
50 67.94 57.64 55.82* 59.47 58.497 481 775° 
55 100.36 88.78 ree Te 90.63 cone 775 er 
20 Payment Life 
10 26.14 22.69 19.19 23.80 22.29 200 449 
20 30.95 26.53 22.46 27.81 26.06 240 536 
25 33.84 28.81 24.45 30.25 28.33 261 583 
30 37.13 31.30 26.76 32.93 30.84 284 632 
35 40.92 34.09 29.69 35.91 33.71 307 681 
40 45.38 37.30 33.34 39.28 37.12 329 729 
45 50.78 41.54 38.06 43.37 41.40 349 775 
50 57.57 47.14 44.12 48.80 47.09 367 817 
55 66.45 55.04 §2.13 56.38 54.87 382 855 
60 78.66 66.13 63.18 67.37 65.90 392 887 
Endowment at 65 
10 17.32 14.75 12.21 15.48 14.42 114 251 
20 22.39 18.80 15.52 19.72 18.37 156 341 
25 25.97 21.67 17.92 22.80 21.21 184 402 
30 30.63 25.36 21.18 26.76 24.90 220 479 
35 36.84 30.32 26.08 32.01 29.93 267 584 
40 45.48 37.37 33.40 39.36 37.20 333 738 
45 58.22 48.53 44.85 50.53 48.42 432 1000 
50 78.86 67.42 65.44* 69.44 68.367 608 1000* 
55 118.55 104.99 , 107.13 ; 1000 owen 
20 Year Endowment 
10 49.71 43.81 37.63 46.02 43.23 441 
20 50.41 44.01 38.07 46.16 43.45 440 
25 51.02 44.31 38.57 46.48 43.78 439 
30 51.91 44.72 39.32 46.93 44.28 438 
35 53.24 45.38 40.46 47.62 45.05 437 
40 55.23 46.45 42.20 48.70 46.31 435 
45 58.22 48.53 44.85 50.53 48.42 432 
50 62.80 52.12 48.94 53.87 52.07 428 
55 69.78 58.22 55.25 59.62 58.06 423 
60 80.47 67.87 64.97 69.14 67.65 417 
*15th Year. + Average for 1-15 Years. 
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mortality experience. This will be 
reflected not only in term policies 
jssued in 1948, but also as to net 
costs in those already issued. 

The guaranteed rate at which div- 
idends will be accumulated will be 
2%. Slight changes will be made in 
premiums and non-forfeiture values 
before maturity on retirement life 
income contracts. The extra pre- 
miums for the disability premium 
waiver only provision (D1) to wo- 
men will be reduced. Single pre- 
mium annuity rates will remain un- 
changed. 

The basis of optional settlements 
in the new insurance policies will 
be the same as in present policies 
and the cash value at maturity of 
Providor policies and retirement life 
income contracts will remain the 
same. 

The family maintenance agree- 
ments will be revised, but as yet 
have not been approved by all State 
insurance departments, thus their 
exact form cannot now be stated. 
The survivorship income endow- 
ment policies and the 15 and 20 
year term policies have been with- 
drawn. Juvenile policies to be is- 
sued in New York will be revised. 

The new rate book will be in 
two sections. The main book will 
contain the rates and non-forfeiture 
values for nearly all policies, ar- 
ranged under age. The second book 
will contain miscellaneous rates and 
values and other working material, 
There will be a separate dividend 
book giving not only net costs and 
accumulated dividend information, 
but also a few cash values, so that 
it can be used as a short rate book. 

The wording of the new non-for- 
feiture laws will be reflected in the 
new policy forms. They will also 
integrate certain company practices 
adopted since the last edition ap- 
peared and will provide that cash 
values can be left under options 2, 
3 or 4, after the fifth policy year, 
or under option 1 after the tenth 
year. They will no longer provide 
for the deduction from the death 
claim of half-yearly or quarterly 
premiums due during the balance 
of the policy year in which death 
occurs, 

Under the new dividend scale for 
1948, the mortality return will be 
increased and the interest factor 
reduced. The net effect of the divi- 
dend adjustment thus will vary on 
individual policies. 

On term policies and policies on 
ordinary life and other low pre- 
mium plans in their early policy 
years, with relatively large mor- 
tality elements, the dividend will 


usually be greater than that accord- 
ing to the 1947 dividend scale. Con- 
versely, on policies with a relatively 
large investment or cash value ele- 
ment, such as most endowments 
and limited life policies, and other 
in later policy years, the dividend 
in general will be less than that 
according to the 1947 scale. 

Dividends of excess interest on 
optional settlements will be based 
on an interest rate of 3% instead of 
2%% as in 1947. The rate for ac- 
cumulating dividends in 1948 will 
be 3% or the guaranteed rate if 
larger. 

A dividend reduction will be 
necessary on all life and endow- 
ment policies with 3% guarantees 
issued before March 1, 1935, because 
of the relatively large investment 
element and the unusually favorable 
benefits involved. Depending upon 
a relative proportion of mortality or 
investment element, the dividend 
will be increased in some cases and 
decreased in others on 3% reserve 
policies issued from March 1, 1935, 
to March 1, 1944. 


On 2%% reserve policies, issued 
from March 1, 1944 to date, the divi- 
dend payable in 1948 will be in- 
creased in most instances, because 
the mortality element on most of 
the policies is as yet predominant. 
The increase is particularly marked 
on policies of term insurance, ex- 
cept at older ages where there will 
be but little change. 


Dominion Life Adopts 
Lower Term Plan Premiums 


The Dominion Life Assurance 
Company of Canada has adopted 
lower premiums for term plans, 
and these new premiums will 
be used in all policies applied for 
on and after Oct. 1, 1947. The re- 
duction in term rates reflects the 
favorable mortality currently being 
experienced by the company. 

The new rates are introduced in 
the following plans, which are 
Yearly Renewable Term, 5-Year 
Term, 10-Year Term, 15-Year Term 
and Term to 65. 20-Year Term is 


INQ 


Great-West Issues 
Reduced Term Rates 


The Great-West Life, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Can., has issued new Tre- 
duced Term rates. One year term 


is renewable for four years, five 
year term is renewable once and 
the ten year term is non-renew- 
able. The annual premium rates for 
these term plans are as follows: 





Term Insurance 




















1 Year 5 Year 10 Year Acc. Ben. 
Age Term Term Term All Term Plans 
21 $6.21 $6.21 $6.26 $1.25 ‘ 
25 6.21 6.29 6.45 1.25 
30 6.48 6.63 6.88 1.25 
35 7.20 7.46 7.93 1.25 
40 8.29 8.81 9.88 1.25 
45 10.21 11.48 13.56 1.25 
50 13.89 16.00 19.35 1.50 
55 19.96 23.39 28.76 1.75 ! 


For Renewal Non-Renewal 


60 


35.48 
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Pyramid Life Issues 
Preferred Risk on 3% Basis 







preferred risk policy on the Ameri- 
can experience 3% basis. The an- 

















The Pyramid Life, Little Rock, nual non-participating premium 
Ark., is now issuing its whole life rates are as follows: 
10th Year Extended 
10th Year Paid Up Ins. 
Age Premium Cash Value Life Yrs. Mo. 
10 $13.39 $36.00 $108.00 5 ‘a 
15 14.63 47.00 131.00 6 5 
20 16.20 60.00 155.00 8 y 
25 18.16 76.00 181.00 9 6 
30 20.67 95.00 206.00 10 6 
35 23.92 119.00 235.00 10 9 
40 28.20 148.00 266.00 10 3 
45 33.94 181.00 296.00 9 2 
50 41.77 217.00 325.00 7 9 
55 52.54 254.00 351.00 6 4 
60 67.51 291.00 374.00 4 11 
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Dominion Life Non-Participating Term Rates Per $1,000 

















Yearly 
Renewable 5-Year 10-Year 15-Year 
Age Term Term Term Term Term to 65 
15 $5.90 $5.91 $5.94 $5.99 $8.38 
16 5.92 5.93 5.98 6.02 8.50 
17 5.95 5.97 6.00 6.06 8.63 
18 5.96 5.99 6.03 6.09 8.76 
19 5.98 6.02 6.07 6.13 8.90 
20 6.00 6.06 6.10 6.17 9.05 
21 6.04 6.09 6.15 6.23 9.20 
22 6.09 6.13 6.18 6.29 9.36 
23 6.12 6.16 6.23 6.35 9.53 
24 6.16 6.21 6.28 6.43 9.70 
25 6.20 6.24 6.32 6.53 9.88 
26 6.24 6.29 6.38 6.64 10.07 
27 6.27 6.32 6.45 6.78 10.28 
28 6.32 6.37 6.54 6.94 10.49 
29 6.35 6.43 6.64 7.12 10.71 
30 6.41 6.50 6.78 7.33 10.95 
31 6.46 6.57 6.94 7.57 11.20 
32 6.50 6.67 7.13 7.83 11.47 
33 6.57 6.81 7.36 8.14 11.75 
34 6.69 6.98 7.62 8.47 12.05 
35 6.81 7.19 7.92 8.85 12.36 
36 6.98 7.45 8.27 9.26 12.71 
37 7.22 7.76 8.66 9.71 13.08 
38 7.48 8.11 9.08 10.21 13.46 
39 7.81 8.49 9.54 10.73 13.86 
40 8.14 8.92 10.02 11.31 14.28 
41 8.54 9.37 10.54 11.92 14.72 
42 8.96 9.86 11.10 12.59 15.18 
43 9.44 10.37 11.69 13.31 15.65 
44 9.93 10.92 12.33 14.08 16.15 
45 10.45 11.50 13.02 14.91 16.66 
46 11.00 12.11 13.76 15.81 17.21 
47 11.71 12.87 14.67 16.80 17.79 
48 12.42 13.70 15.85 17.89 18.40 
49 13.20 14.58 16.71 19.08 19.03 
50 14.02 15.53 17.85 20.40 
51 15.02 16.67 19.19 
52 16.09 17.89 20.67 Yearly 
53 17.24 19.21 22.28 Renewable 5-Yr. 
54 18.48 20.61 24.03 Age Term Term 
60 28.49* 32.65 
55 19.80 22.14 25.95 61 30.92* 
56 21.30* 23.86 62 33.56* 
57 22.87* 25.74 63 36.48* 
58 24.58* 27.81 64 39.66* 
59 26.48* 30.11 





* Premiums at these ages for renewal purposes only. 





being discontinued and Term to 65 
only be issued up to age 49. 

$5,000 for Term to 65 and $2,500 
for the other term plans will be the 
minimum policy which will be 
issued at these rates. Illustrated in 
the 1948 Rate Book will be policies 
issued on the term to 65 plan which 
will contain cash surrender values 
and other non-forfeiture benefits. 
The yearly renewable term plan 
may be renewed without evidence 
of insurability up to and including 
age 64, 

Conversion periods for 5, 10, and 
15-Year Term are 4, 8 and 10 years 
respectively and for yearly Renew- 
able term and term to 65 the con- 
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version periods are as follows: 


Age at Issue Conversion 
Period 

To 45 To age 55 
46 to 51 10 years 
52 to 53 9 years 
54 to 55 8 years 


Guardian Life Plans 
New Rates and Policies 


The Guardian Life, New York 
City, will adopt the C. S. O. Mor- 
tality Table on a 2%% interest 
basis on Jan. 1, 1948. It was pointed 
out that the Guertin legislation was 
in no way responsible for the adop- 
tion of increased rates, and that 






the new C. S. O. mortality table 
would actually make it possible to 
reduce premiums. 

Two reasons were given for in- 
creasing rates. One, that the rate of 
interest that can be earned on in- 
vestments has been falling percepti- 
bly for many years, and as yet there 
is no sign of any real improvement 
in sight. Secondly, the costs of op- 
eration have increased considerably, 
These two factors more than offset 
any reduction that the new C. S. 0, 
Mortality Table would make pos- 
sible. The increases in premium 
rates for new policies were made 
primarily to maintain a margin of 
safety which will safeguard life in- 
surance investments. 

“Family Guardian 65” is one of 
two new policies being offered by 
Guardian Life and consists of a 
combination of ordinary life and 
term-to 65. This policy is sold in 
units of $5,000 or more. The com- 
pany states that enough term in- 
surance has been included to take 
full advantage of the lower C. S. O. 
term rates. This will give a com- 
bined premium designed to make 
the policy helpful in insurance situ- 
ations which call for maximum pro- 
tection, over a considerable number 
of years, for each dollar of premium 
cutlay. At the insured’s attained 
age, a conversion of the term por- 
tion of this policy will be permitted 
up to age 60. If it is not converted, 
the term portion is discontinued at 
65. Disability annuity ($10 per 
$1,000) and double indemnity may 
be applied for. If issued, both cover- 
ages will apply to the full amount 
of insurance, including the term 
portion. 

A life income endowment matur- 
ing at age 55 will be introduced, 
which will be similar to the com- 
pany’s present life income endow- 
ments maturing at 60 and 65. 

Guardian Life is discontinuing its 
automatic convertible term policy 
and will replace it with a regular 
five-year convertible term. 

In policies used outside New York 
State where the full death benefit 
is now payable at age 5, that age 
requirement is being reduced, The 
full benefit will be payable at age 1. 


Connecticut General Changes 
Premium Rates and Values 


The Connecticut General Life, 
Hartford, effective Jan. 1, 1948, will 
adopt a new rate basis. The prem- 
ium rates and values will be 
changed for most guaranteed costs 
and participating insurance policies 
and annual premium retirement an- 
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Single premium annuity 
rates will not be changed at this 
time. The following tables give the 
rates on the new 1948 guaranteed 
costs premium for both the par- 
ticipating and non-participating sec- 
tions. 


nuities. 


Non-Participating 1948 
Guaranteed Cost Premium Rates 
Age Age Age 
25 40 55 


Ordinary Life $16.56 $26.67 $49.49 


Life 20 Payments 28.40 38.23 57.28 
Life Full-Paid Not 
at 65 18.89 33.17 Issued 
End. 20 Years 46.74 48.71 60.43 
Insurance to 65, 
Male 29.73 55.20 158.36 
Insurance to 60, Not 
Male 38.93 79.94 Issued 
‘Participating 


1948 Premium Kates 
Ordinary Life $20.82 $32.53 $58.06 
Life 20 Payments 33.60 44.88 65.85 


20 Year End. 50.38 54.22 68.38 
Insurance to 65, 

Male 33.34 60.76 166.96 
Insurance to 60, 

Male 42.71 85.99 
Insurance to 55, 

Male 57.93 132.88 
Insurance to 50, 

Male 81.44 232.06 


No contract can be issued on the 
old rate basis under which the in- 
surance coverage becomes effective 
on or after Jan. 1, 1948, and no con- 
tract can be issued on the new rate 
basis under which the insurance 
coverage becomes effective prior to 
Jan. 1, 1948. No policy will be is- 
sued on the old basis which bears 
an effective date of Jan. 1, 1948 or 
subsequent, unless the insured has 
been continuously covered by in- 
terlm insurance becoming effective 
in 1947, 

No policy can be delivered on the 
old rate basis after Jan. 1, 1948, 
unless the first premium or a binder 
has been paid prior to that date. If 
a binder or the first premium has 
not been paid prior to Jan. 1, 1948, 
the new basis will be applicable, 
and in these cases where the policy 
has been issued, but not delivered 
and paid prior to Jan. 1, 1948, the 
contract will be returned to the 
home office and rewritten on the 
new basis. 

When a 5 or 10 year term policy 
is converted as of the original date 
to a permanent plan in accordance 
with the conversion privilege in the 
policy, the original rate basis will 
be applicable to the converted poli- 
cy. This will also apply to new pen- 
Sion trust cases and additions to 
existing cases as well as individual 
applications. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Raises Accidental Benefit 


The Massachusetts Mutual, 
Springfield, announces an increase 
in the maximum amount of insur- 
ance that will be considered by the 
company under the provision for 
benefit in event of death by acci- 
dental means and are shown as 
follows: 


Rated Ages Maximum Limit 
A. D. B. 

Male and Female 
15—20 $25,000 
21—55 $50,000 


These new limits are subject to 
the condition that the provision will 
be granted only for an amount 
which does not exceed a total of 
$50,000, together with the amount 
of accidental death benefit applied 
for or existing in this and all other 
companies, 


National Equity 
Changes Premium Rates 


National Equity Life Insurance 
Company announced that it will 
issue, effective Oct. 1, 1947, revised 
premium rates for most of its con- 
tracts. Cash values, based on Amer- 
ican Experience 342% modified pre- 
liminary term (Ill. Std.) reserve 
will remain unchanged. A table, 
showing the new scale of non-par- 
ticipating annual premiums is pre- 
sented below: 





Pref. End. 
Risk Matur. 20 
Ord. Age Year 
Age Life 65 End. 
15 $13.05 $13.95 $45.88 
20 14.63 15.63 46.01 
25 16.56 17.36 46.11 
30 19.10 19.40 46.53 
35 22.24 22.47 47.21 
40 26.67 26.91 48.79 
45 32.35 33.24 51.21 
50 39.72 41.28 54.90 
55 49.49 52.49 60.68 
&0 63.36 64.67 71.72 
65 ae 88.50 Sate 


New York Life Introduces 
New Series of Policies 


The New York Life, Nov. 17, in- 
troduced a new series of policies. 
This announcement was made by 
George L. Harrison, president. 

The Commissioners 1941 Stand- 
ard Ordinary Table of Mortality 
with interest at 2 per cent will be 
the basis of the non-forfeiture 
values in the new policies. The 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality with interest at 2% per cent 
was the basis of the values of the 
preceding series of policies. Under 


the new policies the cash values, in 
almost all cases, will be larger. 

Premium rates will be the same 
as for the company’s preceding 
series of policies except for an in- 
crease in the rates for single pre- 
mium policies and for limited pay- 
ment life policies with premium 
paying periods of less than twenty 
years, and a decrease in the pre- 
mium rates at the younger ages for 
term policies. 

A number of the provisions in 
the new series of policies have been 
improved and the language simpli- 
fied. 

The program of children’s poli- 
cies has been revised by the com- 
pany and a number of new policies 
for adults are being introduced, in- 
cluding a 20-Payment Endowment 
at age 65, a Family Income with 
Endowment at age 65, a new Mort- 
gage Protection policy, and Retire- 
ment Income policies at age 60 for 
men and for women. 


Manhattan Life Increases 
Single Premium Business 


HE MANHATTAN LIFE, New 
York City, according to an an- 
nouncement sent to members of 
its field force, raised its limits on 
single premium business. The limits 
have been materially increased on 
single premium annuities, on one 
life, on single premium joint and 
survivorship annuities, on single 
premium life or endowment policies, 
ten years or more, and on combina- 
tion single premium life and an- 
nuity, or the company’s “110 Plan.” 
The new limits that are now in 
effect are as follows: 


Single premium Annuity on 


any one life ...........-. $ 20,000 
Single premium Joint and 
Survivorship Annuities 


(tard. ROGE). <cicicsacwun $40,000 
Single premium Life or En- 

downment Policies (ten 

years or more) amount of 

single premium ........ $20,000 
Combination Single pre- 

mium Life and Annuity, 

amount of single pre- 

SO askandusecnacaanes $22,000 


Any single premium policies al- 
ready in force with the Manhattan 
Life will be included in the new 
limits. $20,000, the maximum of 
cash acceptable on one life, is the 
limit of the amount of discounted 
premiums paid in advance, plus 
single premiums for insurance or 
annuities. 


(Other “Contract Information” will 
be found on Page 49 of this issue.) 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 
Announces new rates. May, 1947, Pg. 64. 
— re ©. 24% basis. June, 1947, 
g- 


AMERICAN HOME 


New type accident policy issued. Mar., 
1947, Pg. 62. 


ATLANTA COMPANY 
Adds new term policy. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
a keep dividend scale. 


June, 1947, Pg. 62. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


Adopts family hospital policy. April, 1947, 
Pg. 62. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
Pay same dividends. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 


Changes slated Jan. |. Oct., 1947, Pg. 93. 
BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 
Cancels war risk rider. April, 1947, Pg. 62. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
Dividend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 

CANADA LIFE 


Dividends on July 1947 scale. 
Pg. 64. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


Retains dividend scale. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Recent changes. April, 1946, Pg. 61. Avia- 
tion cover liberalized. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Adopts new term rates July, 1947, Pg. 60. 
Reduces term rates. Aug., 1947, Pg. 64. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


Revises regulations. April, 1947, Pq. 6l. 
Policies Liberalized. Oct., 1947, Pg. 94. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE OF TORONTO 


Increases endowment rates. Nov., 1947, Pg. 
63. 


July, 1947, 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Drops 2-year initial term. Aug., 


FARMERS LIFE 
Now on C.S.O. table. Feb., 


FIDELITY LIFE 
Rules on aviation liberalized. Oct., 1947, 
Pg. 94. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Announces changes. Nov., 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


1947, Pg. 58. 


1947, Pg. 64. 


1947, Pg. 62. 


Save new premium rates. Oct., 1947, Pg. 
4. 
GIRARD LIFE 
Publishes new rate book. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
GREAT LAKES 
April, 1947, 


New retirement income plan. 
Pg. 62. 

GREAT SOUTHERN 
Dividend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 

GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Makes policy changes. Aug., 

HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Dividends same for first quarter. 
Pg. 64. 


HOME SECURITY LIFE, N. C. 
Issues preferred risk whole life policy. 
1947, Pg. 62. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 


New rates. Feb., 


1947, Pg. 58. 


April, 1947, 


June, 


1947, Pg. 62. 
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Feb., 1947, Pg. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


New mortgage redemption policy. Feb., 
1947, Pg. 62. Adopts new dividend scale. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. Accepts service men at 
standard. April, 1947, Pg. 62. Makes im- 
portant revisions. Aug., 1947, Pg. 62. 


LAMAR LIFE 


Increases rates on higher premium forms. 
Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 


Revises rates for weekly premium policies. 
May, 1947, Pg. 64. 


LIFE INSURANCE OF GEORGIA 


Adds 20-pay end at 65. Sept., 1947, Pg. 62. 
MANHATTAN LIFE 
Underwriting liberalized. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Retains schedule. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Changes to be adopted. ‘Oct., 1947, Pg. 94. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 


Now offer family income. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
METROPOLITAN 

Issues new group plan. Nov., 1947, Pg. 62. 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL 

Family income rider. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 

Aviation limits. Aug., 1947, Pg. 58. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Sets new insurance limits. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Issues special class policies. Sept., 1947, 
Pg. 62. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 


Juvenile 10-year endowment policy at age ? 
adopted. Reaction to loan interest reduc- 
tion. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. 
tion on aviation. Oct., 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
pee modified life 5 form. Aug., 


Removes restric- 
1947, Pg. 94 


1947, Pg. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 


Adopts C. S. O. 2% 
Pg. 93. 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


New basis rates. Feb., 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


basis. Oct., 1947, 


1947, Pg. 64. 


Interest rates. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 1946 
dividend scale continued. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64 

NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
April, 1947, Pg. 


Introduces new rate book. 
64. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
May, 1947, Pg. 62. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Will maintain 1941 dividend scale Mar., 
1947, Pg. Announces changes. Oct., 
1947, Pg. 92. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 
NORTHERN LIFE OF CANADA 
Broadens coverage. Oct., 1947, 
Pg. 93. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. Re- 
veals future plans. Nov., 1947, Pg. 60. 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
Increases capital. July, 1947, Pg. 64. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


New aviation rules. May, 1947, Pg. 64. New 
term rates. Sept., 1947, Pg. 58. Revise 
policy forms. Nov., 1947, Pg. 63. 


aviation 














OLD AMERICAN LIFE 
Issues preferred risk policy. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


New rates and policies. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
New aviation rules. May, 1947, Pg. 64, 


PENN MUTUAL 
Announces changes in the olfng. Nov., 
Pg. 60. 


Sept., Pg. @ 


Nov., 1947, Pg. 9 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New Plico preferred protection plan. Ma, 
1947, Pg. 62. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. July, 1947, Pg. u 


POSTAL LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Issues endowment at 65. May, 1947, Pg. u 


PROTECTED HOME CIRCLE 
Adopts C. S. O. 214% table. 
Pg. 62. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 


June, I 
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AMERICA 


New retirement annuity issued. Jan., 1% 
Pg. 64. Revise aviation rules. Mar., 1% 
Pg. 62. Adopts aroup creditor plan. May, 
1947, Pg. 62. Issues new underwriting rule) 
July, 1947, Pg. 62. Removes limit on pr 
mium waver Aug., 1947, Pg. 64. Announce 
new premium rules. Sept., 1947, the é 
Changes announced for future. Oct., 

Pg. 93. Reports new developments. Now 
1947, Pg. 63. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Liberalizes sub-standard. June, 1947, Pg. u 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON 
Adds junior estate law. June, 


Increases rates on group plan. 
Pg. 62 


SOUTHERN FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Premium rates shown. Sept., 1947, Pg. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
Announces changes. Aug., 1947, Pg. & 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 


1947, Pg. 
June, 194 








SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Continues dividend scale. Mar., 1947, Pg. 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 

Revises aviation rules. April, 1947, Pg. 

Announces lower term rates. June, I 

Pg. 62. j 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE 

Adopts 2//4% basis. June, 1947, Pg. 64. 


UNITED FIDELITY 


Recent changes. April, 1947, Pg. 62. Writi 
auto accident rider. Aug., 1947, Pg. 58 


UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Issues new rate book. Mar., 1947, Pg. 4. 
Adopts new rider. April, 1947, Pg. @ 
$2,000 minimum policy. April, 1947, Pg. # 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Liberalizes A & H. June, 1947, Pg. 64. New 
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"Quality Series." Nov., 1947, Pg. 6l. 
WEST COAST LIFE 
To insure diabetics. Sept., 1947, Pg. 63. 













WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 





Paid up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. New 
policy. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 
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What Is a “Gainful Occupation’’? 


“Work which yields a pittance . . . is not a gain- 
ful occupation” said the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
jn a recent decision. (Whaley v. Aetna Life Insurance, 
October 3, 1947). This statement was made in consider- 
ing the question of total and permanent disability. 
The insured’s injury occurred when he was shot 
through the right shoulder and lung. As a con- 
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sequence, he lost his right arm. The Court indicated 
that loss of the arm might not constitute total disabil- 
ity, but in addition the insured claimed the following 
complications: His shoulder was atrophied, his lung 
was collapsed, he had lost about 25 pounds, he was 
still spitting blood a year after the injury, and he 
had to be helped on with his clothes. 

The insured was covered by a group policy issued to 
a button company by which he was employed. Prior 
to such employment, he had worked on a farm. His 
education was very limited. The defendant’s evidence 
showed that, despite his injuries, he could perform 
some tasks such as “answering the telephone, or some 
sort of errands, or clerk at a counter.” 

The Supreme Court held that the insured was totally 
and permanently disabled. The crux of its holding is 
found in these words: “Now counsel for the petitioners 
would have the case decided solely upon the insistance 
that the only injury is that of loss of a single mem- 
ber. No account is taken of insured’s loss of weight 
of from 20 to 25 pounds, shattered nerves that are be- 
yond repair, sleepless nights, spitting up blood, his 
extreme difficulty in dressing himself due to his arm 
and shoulder being atrophied, etc. We think these are 
matters of extreme importance in determining if the 
insured can follow a gainful occupation. The mere 
fact that this man might, in his extremity, ‘find some- 
thing to do’ to use the language of one of the defense 


witnesses, does not mean that it would be a gainful 
occupation. Work which yields a pittance, such as 


‘selling little gadgets’, is not a gainful business or 
occupation.” 
Thus we find, in construing total disability, working 


for a pittance may be a gain but it is not a gainful 
occupation. 


Effect of Divorce on Beneficiary 


Without going into the many other points in the 


case of Matthews v. Matthews (Kansas Supreme Court, 


a nefVovember 8, 1947) we will just consider the effect of 





" divorce with regard to changing the beneficiary. 


‘When an old-line life insurance policy is issued on 
he life of a husband or wife in which the other 


spouse is named as a beneficiary, and thereafter they 
are divorced, the simple fact that they are divorced 
does not change the beneficiary (citing authorities). 


Effect of Interlocutory Decree of 
Divorce in ‘“Community Property” States 


As an example of how to avoid pitfalls in taking 
out life insurance in “community property” states, we 
give you the case of California-Western States Life 
Insurance Co. v. Jarman et al. (Washington Supreme 
Court October 21, 1947). 

The insured’s wife obtained an interlocutory decree 
of divorce from him in June, 1946. The decree was 
to become final six months later. This interlocutory 
decree made no disposition of the community property. 
In September, 1946, he took out the policy naming 
his mother as beneficiary. He died in November, 
1946. One monthly premium had been paid by the 
insured at the time of the issuance of the policy. The 
other premiums were deducted from the face amount 
and the residue paid into court by the company. The 
court awarded the proceeds to the wife. The mother 
appealed The Supreme Court affirmed the award to 
the wife. Here is the Supreme Court’s reasoning: 

“All property (with certain exceptions not pertinent 
here) acquired after marriage by either the husband 
or wife, or both, is community property. When the 
premiums are paid out of community funds, the pro- 
ceeds of the policy constitute community property. 
The interlocutory decree did not change the wife’s 
rights because it was not a final decree and did not 
change the marriage status. Furthermore it did not 
make any disposition of the community property.” 

The insured probably could have avoided this re- 
sult by a property settlement or like agreement but, 
I suppose, like all of us he did not expect to die so 
soon. 


Beneficiary’s Right to 
Knowledge of Loan on Policy 


In the February issue of THE SPECTATOR we cited the 
case of David v. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., which 
had just been decided by the New Jersey Supreme 
Court. The court there held that an insured who pro- 
cures a policy on his own life and pays the premiums 
thereon, may, without the knowledge or consent of 
the beneficiary (whose appointment as such is revoca- 
ble) receive loans from the company under the 
provisions of the policy. 

The New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals in a 
decision filed September 12, 1947, affirmed the Supreme 
Court. 


Jurisdiction Over 
“Foreign”’ Insurance Company 


It may seem unusual sometimes that a party will 
fight very hard to keep a case in one State rather- 
than have it tried in another. It may be that some 
laws are more favorable than others, or that the 
statute of limitations is shorter in one place than 
another, or many other reasons which are part of the 
great chess game of litigation. 

In the case of Cindrich v. Indiana Travelers Assur- 
ance Co., the plaintiff-beneficiary went all the way 
up to the Missouri Supreme Court in an effort to 
establish that the Missouri courts had jurisdiction of 
the case rather than those of Indiana. The court 
weighed these facts: The insured was a resident of 
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Missouri and policies were issued on his life by 
American Benefit Life Association, an Indiana assegg) 
ment company licensed to do business in Missouri. 
1934 the company had financial difficulties and thy 
defendant company, also an Indiana company, reiy 
sured its policies. Certificates of reinsurance wey 
mailed to the insured. The insured died in 1939 ang 
the defendant denied liability. Suit was started 9 
Missouri by serving a summons on the Superintendent 
of Insurance. The defendant questioned the servig 
and the jurisdiction of Missouri. 


Missouri Contracts 


There was no question but that the original ap. 
plications were made in Missouri and the policie 
delivered in Missouri. They were, therefore, Missour 
contracts. But the contract of reinsurance was mage 
in Indiana. The defendant sent notices by mail whe 


the premiums were due and the insured remitted by 
statute 


mail. A Missouri (See. 6005) prohibited 











foreign insurance companies from taking risks or trans- 
acting business in Missouri, unless it designated the 
Superintendent on Insurance as its agent to receive 
process. The defendant never complied with this 
statute. Another statute (Sec. 6008) provided, in 
effect, that if a foreign insurance company did trans- 
act business in Missouri without complying with See- 
tion 6005, then service of process on the Superintendent 
of insurance was valid. 





The question, then, was whether the defendant wa 
transacting business in Missouri. The Supreme Court 
held it was not. The business it did by mail was not 
so construed. The fact that the policy sued on wasa 
Missouri contract did not make the defendant amend 
able to process served on the Superintendent cf Insur 
ance. Accordingly, the beneficiary would have to s 
in Indiana. 

While we cannot quarrel with the law, the res 
seems harsh. Surely, when the insured took out th 
policies, he never expected his beneficiary would ha 
to go so far. 
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